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A MAMA]. OF EDUmiUNAL i.KCl^SUTlON. 
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I.— PliRPOSE AND SCOPE. 

Tlio ]>iirposo of this mniuial is to place in tlic Imnds of the educa- 
tional committees of the t4 S^ff^o^islaturos that convene in 1919 
it suggest iv(‘ program of educational legislation hiised upon the present 
(‘merg(Micv in our national life. 

Each loi>ic discussed falls, as a rule, under three distinct heads: (1) 
Historic background; (2) Sunnnary of jirese’^t organization or status; 
and (3) Kcasonaldestalulards of attainment. • 

THi: AFTKR.W.VR PERIOD AND NATIONAI/ PROGRESS. 

The legislatures in llunr present session will Imve to deal with many 
vitally important educational ])rol>lenis, some of tlu'iu of long stand- 
ing. h\jt whicli now? in the light of war expeih'in e. have received now 
vit^d im]>ortancC; ami ull'U'rs ri*sulting from tlu' great issues of the war. 

1. 'I'he first ]>rol>lem is that the s('hools shall he made to servo 
America as a nation more com}>lct(*ly than now. Tliis involves not 
oyly scliool ediu'atitm in its gtmerally acceptotl understanding, hut 

' inchuh's llic whole ]>rol>lein of ** Ainericani/ation.*’ 

Tliorc ;ue in the I' ailed States nearly fJ,(H)0,(H>0 persons over 10 years of ago unable 
to read ur write (700, (XXt of tlttni young men wlio wore liable to rcit‘nt draft lawp). 
I'ifty-eight per cent ^.f these illhenites are \i;J*itc persoits; OS per cent arc native-born 
wliiti's, and dO ]H'r cent '.ne h>reipt-I)orn whitt^s; dO ])rr c<Mit of the rrvt are Negroon. 

To e<lnrat(' all its people wiUiont except inn is both the duty and the riglit of democ* 
racy. If t hes(? i>eoi>U' have been dc|>rive<l u| odueatioual op|>ortunitiesinthoir youth, 
it is the duty nf the Nation to extend tliis hlessiiig to them now in their years of'ma* 
tiiriiy; if these people liave n« glecte<l their earlier opjK>rt unities. dcmo(Tacy haa the 
right to demuad that they cor red the deticiency witti j>ublie assist anre at once. 

2. The second prohleiu is roncernetl with the health of the Nation. 

The war has disclosed many things iu regard to ])hysical health that 
wc arc loath to talk about. Medical examinations of the Avar draft at 
homo and in tho canlonmenta disclose (t/rihat umler I lie first solec- 
tivo draft 730,756 men were rejected for physical reasons; {b) that on 
this basis aj^iit 3() ]>er cent of the entire Nation arc more or less 
physically urtfit. . , * 

Mwt of these j)crspns might have b^ii savod for jirtMluctive occupations, and for. 
happy, wholesome lives, had their health and physical education been properly look^ 
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3. The third jn-ohlom is that of a higher lev(*l of oducatioiial culture 
for. the naasscs of the ]>eo]>lc\ whether in town or in country, in order 
that the Nation may he ahh^ to hojil its well-earned lonclcrsliip in the 
new' international rclationshi]>s which hiiv(* coino td us?- 

• (a) This calls for a more thorough education for all jicople— young 
imd old — based on national and hx al iumhIs t^fc^challongc more fully 
than heretofore* to liighest national endeavor, hy ]>roviding the large 
measure of l(*ad('rs!ii|> re(jiiir<*d in a great democracy. 

(/>')/rir!s also calls for a mor(* syst(*matic technical and practical 
]H'e|)aration through tlu* scliools for - tin* oi-diniu*v ocviipatious, 
\vli(*thcr in ngricidture, in tlie other industiies, in trade', or in hoinc- 
■ making. 

Wlmlly aside fnan tiir native and alien adult illiterates. t>ur pidplir selmi.ls <In nut 
rearil ail the penph^ t.f On the <a‘ sela.id pMpiilatinri and etimUmeiii 

17 . i fi(T ('rut of flu jU'Ofif' nf .srhnnl injr arr not nirnUri/ T:i srlituil. 

' SrlitHp] tiTr are si> .‘^Imrt in many States and ('uinpuli^ery attendaneo so luidly 
cnf"re(Hl that tfu' f^ihool r,fr of thr (\r€rti<jf prrsou ijroit itu} \t p hi turnl .irr/fO/iS- /.? onlij p.j 
srltont of / i!tm< t iirh. In itrluin ronimtniitn x rotn/iftons art' hettrr. fiuf fur fioin 

snfhi/nrtnru. Until Ihe.'^r ennditi>>ns are el ui Hired the irreat rnou^ure «'i inttdli<rent 
leadership can imt tie I'-irtiienmin;:. 

4, Tile final ])rol>lem deals with 1 1 thV readjustment of tlu* millions 
of voting nu*u who havt* taken part in the mighty aflairs of ^y(^r and 
through* it Jiavt* nctpiired a new typo of Utl neat ion while in their 
country’s sorvict’. wlto will find it diflinilt to adjust theniselv(\s to 
old conditions (not ably in tin* country and smtdl towns), niul i'l) 
the \v*oni(*n in tlicsi* set’tions who, n*lativoly speaking;, have stood 
still ('dneat iomdly during this period. 

HOW THK EMKRGLNCY MAY BE MET. 

The first st(*p would he to take an inventory or 'survey” of I lie 
educational assets, and liuhilities in the State, and ou the basis of 
this St tidy fornnilate a program of educational legislation to ex tend 
• over a period pf V(*ars. • 

. Sucli a study wniild disclnse that uiie sovereign State at least spemls It^sa than six 
dollars per yt*:ii' ]mt old id tor srlwHil odiiratinn; that the luiitcd SUitoa s|hmu1s mnre 
for chcw'»ip‘ gum tium for srlw»nJJi(K>ks; more for automobiles than for elementary ami 
secttndaiy mhieatinii; and aiupro for the wages of an average I'huuncur than for the 
salary of an nv.en^ge teaeher; that U*ns of thousands ef oUr iiativell^^;pw4^ldreii are 
pormiltoil to be taught American hlstorji in a foreign language— llio Deelalwrton of 
lndei>endence ami l.ineolns Gettysburg speeeli in German and oflier tongtuis, and 
that %ve permit meaaml women to work in mastic's wlioro they poldoiu or never hear 
a word of English sfiokenP , v • ' * , ' 

Such a legislative jirogram would inclmlo at least the jdinsos of the 
subjects eivumcrated bclow’ ! . . . . 

' 1. A- businesslike State system of school. prganizafion au^ adminis- 
K:-tration. y.,-- ’ V . -'V I*'. * , ■ 




PURPOSE AND 'SCOPE. 


2. Establishment of an cfToctivo unit for greatest eflicicucy in local 
school administration. 

3. Readjustment of elementary and secondary education on tho 
basis of (fi) education for health; (h) education for citizenship; 
(c) education for life occupation; and (d) education for leisure. 
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* 4. Reorganization of rural cdijcat\oh to prdVido^rural communities 
with adcqudto'elemenlary^and secondary schools <ff agricultural typo; 
5. A liberal systoln of school support to equalize odu^tion^il op- 
^ portuniti^ aittqng all t)be p^plq* » * V ^ 

^ ^ 6. 'ip^yiiSpn fpr;.3^^^ andi’bjiilcUn 
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7, Prcjmiatioii of :m a<l(‘(jiui((‘ staff of 

S. Provision for a niodc'rn sysUnn of c(Ttilirat in<^ trm liors, l)s'''« d 
on a ^iiulnnl incroas<‘ in j)rof('ssi()nnl^’(Mji)ir(*ni('nt s, 

0, A(lo(junt(^ provision for livinj; sulai’ios for tlu^so t('at'lu‘is: lo::;Lr('r 
tomiros and rotirenuMit [xaisions. 

10, A lil)oral ))lan und('i' whi<-]i to j)ro\ id(' t('Xtl>ook^ fn tli<‘ srlmnls. 

J 

II.— GENERAL ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AM) 
ADMINISTRATION. 

I 

STATi: KI)L(’ATI()NAL ORGANIZATION, . ^ 

Tho now and onlarir(‘d roiua'pt ion of tahiraUoii is adflinj^ now im- 
portanoo- to tho oliiof (‘durational oHi(;( in fliy s(^V(a‘al Stajc's - i. o., 
lh(*Stato I)T‘parlnu‘i)t of Kducation, ollici', as ori; 4 inaliy cn‘-at(Mk 

dn tho older States, was < hi(Mly ('Ka'ieal and statistical, imieli lil\(‘ tfu' 
now j)assin<^ id(‘as of tlio functions of the old county su[Muint t‘!ulencv. 
Almost any person cliostMi from I lie general electoral(' oould lil! ilu^ 
position to the satisfaction of the public. 

JUil the d(unands of to-day rc'|ui]’o a lu^w t \ pe of (ahuailional 
leadoiship, al>h' t\) adminisli'r iho mn,nif(»h) prrjhKuns of modern 
school organi/.al ion and adininistratimi, giuii'i’al ethical ion, school* 
sanitation, industrial and vocal i|[j||Ll e.thicat ii>n^ iiiter-n‘lat ion of the 
pul)h(*, and hi;^lu‘r schools, anj^l eiTucntioiia 1 le^ishilion ^ 

STATi: HOARDS OF FDIK ATION. 

* . • 

Modern iMiucationnl th^V(‘h)pmcnt is toward lln^ State* ]»onnl of 
ediumtion ns tlie adininistrat i vo h(‘ad of the State’s (‘ducal ional 
system, 1'liirty-s(‘V(ui States leave iln^ entire ilinwtion of llui |mhlic 
S(‘hool sysl(uii*to such hoards. Si^V(U*ifl States have no States lioards; 
*in several otluus, luianls hav(* ho>u organi/od since tlu |)as.sag(*. ol 
tho vSinith-I luglu's Act t-o administer tho funds pnivided under this 
act; ami in others again, tho Stale hoards of (xineatif)n mlininistiu- 
only t ho liighor (ulueat ional instit uti(>ns, as tlu' imivm>>ity, agricidlural 
college and normal schools.' 


^OMHOSITION OF THK HOAKD. 


\ 


» Of tho H7 Stiit(>H with State hoards (»f edneution, S' have ex-oHicin 
boards, which usually (aunprisi^ the governor, tlih superintenthMit of 
pul)lic instruction and one*oY more otiier Slate onipials such us s(mu*(^- 
tahy of state, attornov general, tfcnsuror, auditor, etc.' Of tho 28 
Slaters with appointed State hoards^ ‘22 leave the appointment to the 
go vertior, subject, in most (uisos, to approval of tiro State senate; four 
States leave the selection of the boards to the State legislature; one 
StaU) put^ it to popular vot^; mA ipi ortc State it is.l^ft to the State 
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APPOINTMENT BY GOVEKNOK HAS*'"(;RKAT MEHIT. 

]. It tho oxoc.utivo hoatl of the Stato as ros|M)nsible to 

(ho"peoploljor tho ofru‘ioiu‘y of ovorv (lo[)artinpnt of tlio public, sorvicb, 
and tends ^ muko tho hOaril fdsponsihlo to tho p\il)lic. 

2. It contors responsibility whoro it can bo dofinitoly located. 
When tho logislutiiro oUvds it is difficult to locate rasponsibility. 

2. It provides against, abuse and protects the hoard from undue 
political intorfor(Mico. V 

4 ' t 

ELECTION BV POPL'LAR VOTE MORE OKMOCRATK*. 


*1. This mcMhoil gives the p(*opl(» a direct voic e; in the selection of 
tlu; nuui who direct tin; scjiools of 'the Slate*. 

2. hjhu^tion of the hoard m(;inhci*s hy popuhu' vote; must in any case 
lx; on a nonpnrt isan tieke*! , and based soh*ly on prohit y and ahilijy. 


SIZE OE BOARI>. TERM OF OEEI(*f:. AND MODE OF RKTIRINCi MEMBERS. 

Tlu; pn^sent tcuuloncy is toward Ixaird co!n])osed of from 

live to seven ineinh(*rs holding oiric.e f<>r a period of five to seven 
yeai*s and retiring one c^ieh year, thus jiorpetuating tho personnel of. 
the hounf. The sinfillost hoards are visually coniptvsed of ex-oflicio 
nu;ml)oi*s and may he r(;gar(led as n'.prnscnting tlu*. passing type. 
In M of the 2>7 Stales the hoards Ange fi’c)!!! eight to 12 morn hoi’s.- 
A hoard oT this size is not., too largo for working elliciohcy and is 
•* suflicicntly large to create continuity of sVu’vice providcul it is organ- 
ized to retire in small groups. In the case of all tho ex-oflicio boards, 
tho term df office^ is fixexi hy*law and ranges from 2 to 4 yours. In 
such l|{)ards the inoinhers usually retire in a hod\ 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF A WEM^.ORCJ ANIZED STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


‘Tlie I^tato board should In; prinjarily a lay hoaKd, ropri^senting tho 
larger educational policies of thb puhlic, d (degating the professional 
side of education and the administration of their gen<;ral |)olicios to 
their /ttjipointivo executive oHicial, tho State sup(M’intcndent of 
public instruction, or commissioner of education, and tho heads of 
tho sovoi^l higher educational institutions. Tho hoard should bo 
composed of from five to seven inomboi-s |»x)inted by the govewior 
by anil with t]io consent of the senate, tWrtorm of offictyt^t-hfKftye 
or seven years, one member to retire each >^ear or two in o^,h Inennial 
period, thus perpetuating the board's coiitinuancd «n(l moung it 
permanent. Vacancies should/ be filled by tho rovemor. Tho 
appointment thould bo for absoluto worth and re^rdless of resi- 
dence, occupation, paHy afliliation, religion or sox. ^Tho members 


'> For i. comptet« study of |hl9 sub^, m Bureau of KducaU(«t, BuUetto, 1915, 5. , 
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sliould serve without romunoraiioii xcoj>t fdr a roosonahlo per diem 
and actiiar travoling and other nocossurv o.xponsos. 

The gonenil powers and, duties of tho Stuto hoard should be os 
follows: < * 

1, To have goneraP oversight and control of the publie^^school 

system of the State.’ ^ 

2. ''Po soleet the State superintendent of public inst^ction 'to ho 
(‘\(M'utiv<^ (>ni(*ial of tlu' l>ou^. 

o. Ti> rotiiiire uniform records and rej>orts, in form In he pre- 
scrihed hy the su|MTintemlent of public instruction, from nil (aluca- 
tional inst ituthuis su]>portod hy theSiati^, and from all other organi-, 
nations .doing mlucationnl work receiving State accnvlit numt and 
recognitii)iK, \ 

' 4, To classify and standardize under tfie diiwtion of the State 

syiporintOTulont, the public* schools <\f the Statc>. 

r>. To adopt rub's and reticulations for tlu'^sanitary inspection of 
Schools and for the physical examination of sclnad children,; and, in 
conjunction with oth(*r Stale aufhorities, to that the nih'.s relat- 
ing To-sc.hool hmdth, compulsory (‘ducation, ami child coiN(*rvation 
an^ enforcial. . 

0. T(t have general control of all such educational institutions as 
the schools for t^it' deaf ami the blind and industrial scliools for box's 
and girls. ^ ■ J 

7. To act as a hoard of control for the State library and' historic a I 
ci>ll(5ction.s. 

S. To transmit to the govm’uor and the State legislature a |)ori- 
odic report covering all the m'tivitii^ of the State’s liigher educa- 
tional institutions and the Slate department of public instruction in 
its relation to all public (‘Itunentarv ami secomwy schools and tlu: 
abovo-montioned liiglier eilucational institutions of tho State. 


vSTATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

llie average State department of t*(iiication has <>|^v't*lopc(l mon^ 
or loss independentiv, paralb*|ing the s\Y<‘rul Slate hoards of t*duca- 
tion witli fuiictiotis centered in the administration of the elementary 
and secondary schools of tho State. The (‘xeculivi^ head of this 
boardr— the Sj.ate superintefident of public instruction —xvas formerly 
a politK’ul ofFicial in nearly all the States. Greater t^lieieney in 
school administration now doma^iids a change. Tlie s^pi^Vin tendon t 
• is beginning to bo recognized as tho chief educational olFiciaK in tho 

t Ij^some of the StatM'the proposed State boards of oducahon vrould be orfanJted to have controJ'of 
:aJl the schools, including the higher ia*;UtuUon5, Thls would partintlorly t>e true of States saeing at to 
etUarge the powers of the board now in control of higher oducaUOn to include also the gener^ ovarsighi 
^Qf the elementJtfy and a«»ndaty schools, . 
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StiiU^, whoso ttusk it»is to org^|Kc and direct tho eclucalional force's 
within tho Stut(\, "Hie ofiice requires tho largo^^t nhility. It Js. 
iii(Ioi*(l hard to oonot'ivo of a moro impoj'tant ofTico or a moViMliflicnlt 
)M)sition to fill \\N‘ll. At all times it rails for a 'poi-son uf gr(‘at- tart, 
g<Ht(I initiative, and nhioh <i\o(Utivo ahilitv. 


THK STATK SrPEKINTKNDKNT: HOW C'UOSKN* 

In :il States the su|>(‘riMtend<Mits are olet'tiMl l>y pupular vote; 
in in Slates they are appointed hy the govi'rnpr ami in s('Vi‘n thev 
are ap[)oint(‘(l hy the Stat(‘ hoard ofedueation. 


OHJK(TIONS TO SKnEirriNO THE STATE SOPERINTENDKNT BY POPl LAK VOTE. 


I, This method of selection limits the field from whieh to choose as 
the -iipt'rintendent must he a (dtizen of Mie given Stat<‘.. In States ^ 
wlu're tlu^ siiperint(‘Mdent is appoint(‘d ,I)V the jjtat<‘ hoard of educa- 
tion or hy th(‘ gov(‘rnor. is ofrieial may selected from tin* country 
at large. vSuch freedom of selection is (d(‘arly in the int(Test of ixdtor 
service. . . 


2. Where the State superintendent is selected hy popular voto/tho ‘ 
salary is fi\(*d hy law. llie salary can not he atijiisU'd to fit the 
pei-scm desirotil: hnt a poison must he foiiml to lit tiie salary, 

li. \Mu‘n^ tln' State superintendent is (‘iect<Mj hy popular vot<^ tho 
term of (dliei‘ is short, two to four veal's, ami n^deetioii is uncertain. 
This lack of continuity in the service is a’ serious handicap to^tho 
supc'rintemhmt, howin'cr capahie. 

4. This nicthocf of appointimuit makes -the office, political and 
subjects it to all tho fluctuations of party and factional politics. 


THE .STATE SEPKIlINTENOKNT AS EXECUTIVE OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDCCATION. 

khe mo(I(‘rn trend is toward a ca])a1>le istat<^ hoard of oduca^on 
()rganize<l on a nonpartisan lm.sis. The best interests of tho service / 
won (‘in to liuj^iiire: (l^ riiat this hoard ix^ giv(‘ii the j)0\V(U' t() I 

/ appoint the Stat<^ *sup(*linteml(‘nt: (2). that it he free to select l.iim 
from tlu^ eoilntrv at larg(*; (d) that ithav’e. authority to pay \vhat(‘V(»r 
salary is nee(‘ssary to g(d tlm best man for the jiOsition ; (4) that it 
make the appointee a imunla'r of the hoard and its ehi<‘f executive 
olffeor; and (o) that it ke<‘p him in the servie<^ as long as. he proves 
(‘ffeclive and supply him with an ampte^stnlf of olsistants to do his 
work. 


Witli the Slate hoard of education organized on this basis tho 
position of State superin tendon t^staads lirst*in responsibUity*^ and in' 
opportunity to render executive service. As' executive^, official* 
admimstors the various' 
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s<^ntativ 0 iii all tlio higlior (niiicatiouai institutions of the State, 
f'liis organization is illustrated in the following graphic illustration 
of tho ])roposo(rTVsQrganization of a State board of education : 

PQ0OO6ED C^AN FOP OPGANIZATfON OT 
* .. STATP DtPAQTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Tlii< t'; a ^rai*ti;r r. |.rr‘-i ntutii'ii of a iilan fur llir ur^raniLatiuN iJ a Siuii* iiriiariin< :it of filn- 

cuOon (^niuinH in the txport of the Siaii'-wifie t^luoatioual survey reaully coCnplcteU by the Bureau 
of ICducaiion ftir itn* I.^^-i'-Ialnrr t)f South Pakota. 


Tlio'rt^rgnnizcd Statr dopni-tnunit of cdnratinii should be. com- 
pr^dirnsivcly ]>lanno(l 611 linos of approved business prineiph'S. Tlio 
most inij)ortant business in the average Stut(* is edueation. If the 
State is to get full returns on its ediientional investnunit the. methods, 
nn^uns and ways outlined must b<'. of tint in<v^t ap|>roved known to' 
exjxirts in selujol administration. There should be ainph* provision 
mnd<\ for as inony-subdivisions <tf the dej^artnnbit as may be ngee^sary 
to administer the (»fiiee to tlu'. b<*st inten*st of^he j>ubli<*. 

*rins important ofiiee slfonld In? Ij^ased on the following iKiwem 
and duties: ' 

1. Tlu^tate suj)erintendent should be the exeeutive onieial of 
the Stat<? l)oard of education ainl oxecutiv4‘ hea<! <»f \]ie Stnl<‘ <lepnrt- 
ment of eduction and should enb>rco all the niles and regidalions 
made in conformity to law l)y*tbe State boarthf<»r the public elwuen- 
t4if'^nd sec(»ndar\' schools. 

2 . He should liave supiTvisi<m of all the different divisions of the 
State department of education and should be held resjiohsiblp by the 

^^^ate board for. t^o*pro])er a<lmini 9 tration of the duties of each^ueb 
'tlivisibh. * ^ * 

j, ^ V i ^ 
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3. He slitmid, iir cooporation with the heads of the State’s iusti- I 
.tutions for trainintr teachei'S, ami in conformity with law, pnscribo • \ 

< <mrses of study for these training schools, standards for the certifi- i 
. ’ ration of tcfichcrs. and methods for the validation of teachinj^ 

< redcr»tials from otlier States. 

4. llo shoidd, as tlie prof(\ssional ro])rosontativQ of the State hoard 
• of rduratioin cooperate with the presidents and faculties of the higher 

rduratioiml institutions of the State, ^ 

, -V ir(‘ should liave such otlier powers as under law belong to the 
ofllrc of State superintendent of education. 

UNITS OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 

SCHOOI.S. 

Nhairly eviu'v phase of s(dnM»l organization is bound u]) in some 
way with tlie geogra]>hieal unit utilized as tlie basis of school main- 
tenance, supervision, and general administration,' If the unit of 
oiganization is very small it becoim^s imjip^-ticable for scho<»l taxa- 
tion and supervision: if too large,' its supervision is diffienJt and 
gciierally in(*fT(*etiv(^ The growth of school education in entire 
si'rtions of, the countr}' has he<*n retarded because of ha<l school 
<n'ganization while other sections, h*ss fortunately situated in other 
ways, have been able to make exeeptional progress in seh<u>] reor- 
ganization because favored hy juodern laws on this subject. 

llirce distinct units <tf organizutimi are in use at the present time 
in the Tnited vStates — llie’district, the township, ajid the county. In 
addition, there arc several instances of mixed systems in which the 
management rests both on the. ilistrict and on*'the township, or 
county, 

Experience Wis, howovar, taught that /hr fhr gnaUH miwimsira^ 

' //IV ifi fducotioUf ih^ umt of odtfiini^trofioji shoulif couforti^ 

4j4iujro phi call \f to the uniimedfor chdl mhuDlMraiion. ' 

DRIEF STATEMENT OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


, 'Hio sinoll local district was (ho oripiial pionoor orj^anization, 
paiticiiliirlv in tho North and West, and geni^ally preceded sc.llooi 
lc};islation.. It began as a necessity on the edge’ of the New England 
Milderness long agQ and was later continued for much the saiii© 
reasons in tlie westw'ard nmrc.h into the interior of the continent. - 
'Fhe town (t»wiiship) systeni for school purposes waaf originated in 
Ne^v England and prevaileil. from the vei^' beginning in all organized - 
towns. County organifation originated in the Sftutl^. Here .plaula- 
tlT»n life prevailed, agricultural areas were large, with’ a widely;- 
8catterfi4 oopidation audiittle village lifZ This.ealled for a laigfeifl^ 
unit'*’*' ■ . 
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is amenable to the annual school meeting which elects its members, 
votes the taxation — except States withont local taxation — deter- 
mines the length of school year, etc. 

The disfrirt, v'hich his hret) confiiderfd^rjre democratic tJi/in 
the oflirr fonm, heguinitig to drrline in enry section of the country 
jor the ohnous reason that }t v'ns organized as a pioneer system at a 
time when it 'Was thcMuly f^i^ihle plan. Bvt with the passing of pioneer 
comhUons and the (hrehpment of modern industrial life, a larger and 
more centrally controlkd sysUm of organization seems desirable. 

THE TOWN OR TOWNSHIP CMT. 

People have he^nm to realize that the small district has outlived its 
period of real usefulness and ought to he supplanted bv a more 
efreetive unit of organization. In New England the more compact 
township organization has already driven out these local districts. 
The same is true in Indiana and other States in the Middle West. 
There is a recent movement on to go one atej) farther and reorganize 
both district and township States on the larger and more efI*tivo 
comity unit of org4nizatioii. So far as A>ic Ktigland is condj^d, 
the tmni siistrm is vngni'stionahhj the best vnit of organization for 
waiuigeinrni of the schools in that section of the country because, of the 
fact thnt the toicn is also uscyl as the unit in ciril administration. I-ilse- 
v'hcrc in the country a still larger unit u'ovld seem advisable. 


THE COCNTV UNIT. 

Nineteen Stales are organized w holly or in part on the count\‘^'unit 
basis for school administration. Of these Alabama, Klorida, CxTOrgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiaim, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina' 
Tennessee, and Utalnnay be classed as of thejnire coimtt^vpe: that 
is. in which |)ractically the entire management of the schools ro!*ts 
with the county hp;ird of education. .Arizona, Califonp, Delaware,, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Washington belong to the mixed 
or semicounty type in* which the mithoiity<>is dividml hetw'ccn the 
county hoard and either township or local district hoards. Of the 
above States, Kcnlmky, Tcniu's.sce. I’tah, and New Mexico have 
recently changed from the district unit of organization to the county 
unit, and Ohio and Texas from the dislriet unit to the semieounty 
organization. The most receiil State to reorganize on the now plan 
is New Mexico. Of this rl>orgBnization, State Superintendent 
Johnathan H. Wagner says, in part; 

We now have the comity board of education which hoa charge of all the schools In 
the county. This is protdng a wise provision, as it centralizes the administration of ^ 
the county schools. It hM already stopped all financial leaks and bettw quaU^ed 


''M'i.y-. 

fee.-- .‘Tt'r 


It 15 a great d^l mm than tha nlH 

■ •a all countl6« budMt ^ ^ • 1- 'v ' 
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It is generally conceded that the satisfactory j^)rogress in consoli- 
dating schools, in the establishment of rural higli schools, and the 
^introduction of indust rial work, now going on in certain States, 
could iu*ver have been accomplished to such a (h^ve as it has l)een, 
were it not for county organuution. 

AN EFFECTIVE COCNTY ORGANIZATION. 

Tlic county unit, to be thoroughly cfl'cctivc, must mak(* jirovision 
for a well ccnirahlzed business <idtum\siruivm unthoui depninruj the 
people i>J their loco I initiafitu in sidtool matUrs. I' he count v board and 

the county superintendent w^nihl administer the general school 
affairs an<l eepudi/.e educational advantages to all \ho jicople of the 
count}' wliile eneh school com u. unity v'ould be repnsented by one sub- 
director appointed by the county board oi\ ij desired, tlccted at the annual 
school meeiiny; wbih* the school funds of tlu^ countv would lx* I'x- 
pended by the county board of e<iucation for tlie general in(iint<*uanco 
of all the schools. Bui the local school comihnnity snould inviinahly 
retain the i^’ieykt to levy taxes arid issue bonds for ejttra ordinary sehool 
purposely such us acquiring nddil ional hind sites, ertM-ting new huildings, 
etc. This is ‘a guaranty of Kx'al autonomy; for where tin* right of 
taxation is v(*sted, there is thi*. real power. - ^ 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF W WELL*OR<;aNIZED COCNTY SYSTEAt OF EDUCATION. 


This pa nig rap h is int(*n<led for those States only which aro organ- 
ized on the (^nty unit for general school su]x»rvision and which arc 
making use of the county as the a<lnunistrativ(* unit in onlinaiy eivu*, 
matters. It is tlie eonviction of progressive edueatoi*s that tho 
average State can host attain its highest e/ruaency and more effectively 
influence school education hy reorganizing its s<*lu>ols on a practical 
county unit basis. This can be done effeiitively and economically 
without in any way intci-fering witli real democracy in . educatiom 
This typo of organization c.ont^mplate:s the establishment of (1) 
a county board of education to have the maimgem(*nt of the educa- 
tional affairs in each county; and (2) the election by the county 
board of education of a 'professipnal county superintendent be 
Uio chief educational official of the county and the executive officer 
of the board. 

^ THE COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


This board, in organization and function, should he a prototype of 
tho State hoard of education explained al>ovo. It should be com- 
posed of five or seven citizens select^ from the county at large, 
known for their ability and pinbity, and elected for a five or seven 
year ^nn from ihe county at large or from electoral districts on a 
npbfearti^n' tiokotv ^ should expire each yj^r,^ Vacancies 

th® board shpiild^bc filled by , the 'county j^aid of cofnixfissiohers 
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or equivalent administrative organization for the unexpired term. 
The board should receive lUl necessarx' traveling expenses and a 
reasonable per <iicm to oompensatc them for their time. Tlie board 
sl'ould be strictly legislative, leaving the exeeutivo duties to tho 
county superintendent. 


PROPOSEt) PL^A/ rOR OPGAN/^^T/ON ' 

or COUNTY system ,or coucat/on 



This Ua Rfaphic rrproscntaUon of a county plan of orguniruiion nmuunni in tho roport of the State- 
wide (Mluratlonal survey rooenlly eotnftlctcd iiy Ihc VulUtl Stalc.H Murou.i of Kiiucntion for the l^s- 
laluro of South Dakota. * . ^ 

riu* cliioi ])owoi>i ulul (lutit's of tliD roujity liounl of otlut/Utioii luay 
)>t^ summarizod as foUows: 

1. To enforce the luws relative to othicatitin ami tho rules and 
regulations of the State board of ed vie at ion within their respective 
ctniutios. • * 


. 2 , To elect the oounty superiiitoutlont and all ntHjcssary- super?- 
' ‘VisOi^ aud '.oflioe ' a^istaii ts ; also ■ to. elect on d 1 reef hr f 
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comnuinity witliin tlioir jurisdiction, who shall he the custodian of 
lociil school property and represent local needs before the count.v 
boards. , 

3. To have din*ct charge of all county schools outside of incorpor- 
ated city districts, including the dosing of uim-c.essnry schools, 
building new schools, consolidating schools, ami conveying children 
to school, and organizaing rural high schools. 

4. Toeh'ct all teadioi's needed in the county scliools. on nomination 
of tlie county superintcmlent. 

o. To le^'v a unifoi'iii school tax on all tlu* taxaldc* pi‘opcrt\' of the 
county under legal limitations: and to e^Jpeiid the fniuls finis pro- 
cured to eCjUali/e educational ud vant ag('s »*niong all tlu* school 
children of the county. 

C. ]() exercise all otliei’ powei-s and duti(*s not (‘numerated above., 
but which are presenbt'd by law. 


» THE COCNT^ superintendent OF SCHOOLS. 


The rapid changes in American life hav(* thrust new ivsponsibili- 
ties on the su])oriiiteiulcnt as well as on his tinudu'rs. lie still retains 
the clerical and financial duties given the office at its founding. The 
instructional work at the schools has grown in unporUnce and 
required much of his time. The seh'ction ojf textbooks and school 
equipment, however, is left more and more to the superintendent. The 
holdingof institutes for teachers and the annual meetings of scluiol 
officers arc recently added responsiliilities imkiunni iu the day of the 
early superintendency. To perform, the.so duties s^isfactorily, the, 
superintendent must ho an expert in the instnictii/ial and adminis- 
trative phases of teac’hing. Tlio office {hunands first of’all a good 
organizer: it requires a person ,of exccpti-»nal l>usiness ahility: he 
must ho a pomon of unlimited energy' and withal a man who lias tlu* 
courage of his convi(*tions. 

Thirty- nine Staten have (rounty HUi>orin tendon in. Tlio New lOn.^Mand Slaton uro 
.organized in chufj^^c of town (towtu'^hip) or town-di?*irirt hu peri ntcmlom.s white New 
\ork, \irginia, and Nevada have dintrict 9uporjnl(*ndontH. The lonn (tf otHce i*. 
14 States is four yearn; in 1, thr^*e yeary; and in 2:t, two yoary. In of tlipno Stat<‘s 
the county Hupcrinteiuient is oliHted hy ttie jujople usually in the naine manner a- 
Othor county ofrieerH. In the ml of tlie Staten tlioy are a(>iM<int(‘d hy a county l>oard 
of education or iu equivalent, aqd in tie r;ute of llolaware, Ity tlie governor; and in 
New Jerpoy, by tlie’Suto epmmiAdoner of education. 

The -most iinpoHant probUm is to remove the ojftcf rnOVr/y from /iorO/ politics cmd 
phee the snpcrinUmdcncy oa*n proftsitioml basis mth a }icrmavent iemtre mul suffirimt 
salary to ffitracl the best persons m the profession to this f,r<Yy>o’oa/i//// imjmrtant office. 


In electing the county. auporinteiKlAt, the county hoard of- edu- 
cation should not bo restricted to the county or oven the State. The 
...best ^ frorii Anynvhoro in the country should bc.selecteil 

<Fi)0‘KnA>rl abmi Id* tiAf Ka • a 
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at ni-st probftlionary. The salary should ho not h *ss than,S2;500 
per annum in alhvcH-establislicd counties.* 

The chief powers and duties of the county siipcrtntcndcnt should 
he— < 

1 . To act as executive officer of the county l>oard of education and 
to ftdniinistor, lyTdor its direction, the educational policies doter- 
niiiieil upon ])v /lie, board.. 

2 . To act ui clrief educational officer of tlio county, in which 
capacity ho sliorfld represent the county hoard of educatioir. 

3. lo sec that eonipulsorv-atteiulnncc laws are enfor(’od and chihU 

wclfaio laws obeyed . ■ • 

4. 4\) nominate for appointment by the county' hoard of odneation 

all deputy superintendents or professional supcn’isoi-s required -bv 
law. ’ ^ 

5. To supenise tbc class-rooiii practice of all. county schools, 
cither in person or through lus actants. 

G. To carry out all policies oftho county' board and have charge, 
under direction of the hoard, of all schools, including continuation^ 
school activities, niglit .schools, part-time schools, short courses, and 
all other typos of education undertaken for the promotion of voca- 
tional education and otlir education within the county. 

7. To- have charge of health education in the county, including 
health iiispccboiw^idc iii, conjunction with the countv medical 
authorities, luid/fo direct the work of the school nurse Or nurses, if 
such ])c a])poinUMl. 

8. To kcOp full records of all oducational ac’tivities within the 
county and to make roforts from time to time to the county board 
of ediK’ation and to the State supcrintcnidcnt of education. 

0. 1 o perform such other ilutics ns by’ law belong to the office. 

nt— SCHOOL POPULATION, ENROLLMENT, AND ATTEND- 

' ANCE. . 

. , SCHOOL CENSUS. 


By school ])opuIiition is inonnt tlio ugos botweon w'hiMi the public 
schools nro b'gally open (o the, educiition of cliildron. A glftiicc nt 
thp lU’conipaiiying tohle disc'losps (“onsideriihle viu'iiiuec in the Ipgnl 
ngps in several Start's. • The widest range of ages is from 4 to 20* 
years (Wiseoiisin and. Ofcgoii), and .5 to 21 years in 7 States (Maine, 
lown, ^Iebraskn, New Mexico, Washington, and Mississippi). The 
narrowest nuige is from .5 to 16 yoai's (New Hainiwhiro and Massa- 
chusetts^. In 17- of-. the 43 Stab's where a census enumeration is 
made,, tho range of ages is from 0 to 21 years. No school census is 
taken- in Now <feisey, .Dola\yare, S(»ulh Carolina, a California. -A 
-grppping^.i^^^ Xaujgo- of aumber oI .Stat^iift 
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FKASIBLE CHANGES. * 

'i'lio compulsoi v poriod varies from 12 weeks to a full school year. 
Th, a;/, hmlt fur cum pvhur:/ alucathm shouhl jiroridc at hast for the 
comphtlun hi the denuninr;/ school coarse, x This irouhl auan. on 
^actual attnulniicc uj J or S ;/(<irs. To roinplefi! this eourso would 
lurim.aflendaiiee for flic full linu- 'flial sdaiol is in >~essioii 

lo (oiupli le ail e-lMiieii Uir\ school course is iioiu* too iiuich edu- 
cation f<ir (itizens of a dcniocraivv. It was .laiiics Madison who 
saicK "A popular Government willioni -i.nhlic education' is hut tho 

pri'!ii(l(> of a farce or a‘1rao('dy, or hoth. " '' ' 





^ . . , .... - ..... 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND LENGTH OF TERM. 

'Iho acoonipnn yinjj tnl)l<> and ^rapli show tlu' av(‘rngo nunilxT of 
(lays that s< hooU wrrv ki'pt opon. tin* av(‘i*a^(' mmihor of 

days attondod by ca(‘h pupil ('nrolk'd, and tho av(Ta^(> por (‘(‘nt of 
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uttondtinc6 in cft<'h Stafo for tlio school year lOlo— 1(>. 'T'hc averago 
length of school yt'iir varit'd from 191. d days hi RliodoJsland to 
108,5 tlays in South (’arolina. A orjhjKU'tsntt nf ar<*rogc dags^ of 
aift ndiwcf for all ptijnlti rnroUaf %r]th the airragr Inujih of term, indU 
votes Uiot the entire school year V'as not ^itdtzaL The per cent varied 
from SO.f) )n Jihnols in in DtJdirare. 

I his (lifforciUT lu^twcrn length of h'rin and days attended may ho 
seen -at a glance from the several surveys conducted In' the Bu'nani 
of I‘](lu<*ation : ^ 

Arizoiiii^tn-pnrt lor MtlA-ld): 

Thrcm^'hoitt tln' Stale thee- ts a dilTon'nco of ii<uu twi. and (mo-hall fo^'imr montlis 
hotwoon tile tuitulMTof dayssrluH)! is iau{ jil tlio actnal miiniHTof days attondod 
hy the aviira;;e piijiil mr(dl(‘il. 

Celnrado (li^Mircs fnr PM y- III): 

T1k‘ uvtTUKe tor rural scIuk^Ih as ffivon in the county 3np('riiit(‘n(lonls' rej>ort is 118 
d:i>>, ot abniii 7 inonilis. . tor the Suuo as a whole the avoraeo iiuinher of days 
attondod by tlie children in rural s(d)oolri is lOO, to practically 5 school inoullts. 

Wyoming tiimin.'s far lOM-lo): * 

A similar icromdariiy and coiuK'quont injustice is shown in the average immUer of 
days attended, JCvcn in a county in which the minimum length of term is 6 
niiPtith.s, or 120 day.s, the average *ininl)er oi days (ictualiy attended by each child 
eiirulU'd is l)ut 89. 8ehix>ls in liiis county ore e^^dcntly in>t holding pupils in school 
during tiie iidl term, even wlum th(‘ term is a sliort one. and cnn.scinuiiulv it is ovA 
dent tiiat the attcnulance law b not being (‘uforeed. 


l.uu.K 1. — .iirrayr number of days putdic schools were kept 
days of at tendon re btj ear It pupil enrolled, and averaoc ner 
Sfnte in /.'a.;-/ 6'.* 


open, (ircrn^c number of 
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rAni.t 1. — Average number oj ih>p puhlir. nvhooh u*ve kept opm, avernge number of 
dagiof attemhince hg euek pupil enrolled, and average per vent of attaedanee in eaeft 
Stale in JUlo-Ui — OiiilinucJ. * 
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i*iioi*osi:n rnA\(;i:.s. 

I Ilf' srliotils should hr or^iiiu/tM! on i1m‘ iill-vcnr ]);is!s, Tlio t(*rrrt 
and kNirldiif^ <’oi|^ti'nrt should Itr^iii dinnmry 1 'of (null yt'iir. Tlio 
school work should hr ]diimu'd in^siirh a way that, while tlio tonrlu*r 
is oin])U>ye<l for tli<‘ wludr your, artuid rlnss wtirk slionld lie n'«;:iduted 
by the lalxtr u(M*ds in tlu‘ rtuuiminitv. 

Xlio jill'\rjir K<‘liool provriilH Itu* loss of st'hool rtlicioriry hociUiHo of ti lonj^ stiiunier 
vaoitiim; it iniiiinu/o.'i thr problem of iiJIencs.s and vai^rant v anmuj^t iiv rhildron; 
it otialdcs children to finisli school al an earlier and jtrovide.s a plan Avherehv, 
by meaim of home prnjectH. the^field and pioien, may he.-,, me xdtal Iahoratori(‘s for 
agrieultural Iiisirttciiou. 


CHILDRKN IN AND OUT OK SCHOOU. 

Tlic public seliool is iiistaljcd tmd maintained by the State, Tn 
measuring its cfliricncv, the following fjurstioirs tmi vital: I'dist, ' 
llouf tnonf chtJdrt ti are to hr etlucaUd? Secoiul, ilmr tndny in (he 
public svhooh*i I hird, How mnuy are in pyuvatr. schootK? ^ Kourth, 
How tnnfuj are not attniding either pnhUe or pri vott ^chooh? a* 

Tlio uccom]>an\hig table and gra])b give tin* census, tho nn^^ and 
per cenl of children in ptihlic schools, private scliools, and not in any 
school. The term censtis. ns given' in the (nhle, incdtules children^ 
hctween the. ages of a and IN y<'ai*8-- the age' adopted JijV the United 
SUtes Bureau of Educatioikin compiliiig its statistics.* 


SCHOOL POPCLATIONL KXHOIH.MKXT, ANI> ATTHNOAXCE. 

FAItl-K 1? n in an<} nut'.nf svh*n,} . 

• (T. S. Uun*;ni ..f K(iuf;*tion, >(.i: itJ. ) 
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riic followiiij; is quotod from liiiroau oj lOdiiouioii siiris'vs rclnlij’o 

to the co))ii)iil8ory iittemliiiRc laws and ilio onforc ciiumt of the same: 

% 

Arizona, utatisiirs for Jfl. 

Tho (■’on)]>iii,Mory in Arizonn ix (i lo is ycarx^unltvs ilio i ltild lia.n conipIetcxL the 
rUMiiontary K'huol boforn ihai. a;,n‘, when In*' in ay loavo at 14, Kir von rounty Kujrt;rin- 
to mien la report, that it ie ‘.veil onforrod; roinirini that it in part i:^v on fort <‘(J. A 
comparison of Ihn nunibor of (inys jUtfiidt'd to tjie days 'Jfo^iiot verify the 

Btatcnuuit of tho 11, The larj?o‘onrulhm*nt.x*omparo(l to avt*rajrort^iIy altViitlance 
ahto indicuUia laxity in tlio onfon.'cmont of the true iutout of the lawf 
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enumeration from 1 ,«.r rent ,o 25 per cent. In one countv the number enrolled is 

<7^hl sJ e r"'”'"' ■ ■ f' u f”'' P“'-Po*® in 29 counties 

<f the State because of the condition stafe<i. In ihe nthrr ,M rountirr 4 <t4s children 

Ihoot^ ^nun, nation Utwccn S and 14, an rcpornd not JolUd in 

Tho school ccnstts (inchtdinfr children between the ages of 5 ami is) 
slK.uld not 1.0 tise.l t.s a basis for apporliomnont of school monov but 
to ascertain the inunber of children U> be educated. 






All private schools Should be open to inspection hy scliool dutkoip- 
itics. 





1 nmnt officers, not school administrators, sliould ]>c provided for 
tlio enforcement of tlie forii]nilsorA* School law) 

If priVitn. S<'hool.uro mili...!, .ninn^ tr;n hor., the .rhool equipment, 

thecpuiiityof niMru( n'.)i). uimI ih.» muv<r of >iti.Iy simiilii lie nif:iMire.i ]»v the Siiim* 
staiHlar-ls i*y wiiirii ili,/ ixiidie sriitM.tH are ineavnre.l. 

As eduoation is tie- Imsiness ef the Suite, it is also the ri-ht ami duty of the SUito to 
wo to It that ehiitlreii ;m? kept in sehoni in «piie ol ]H)Verty or nee, I for lalior. It Is 
art < !■ f a i IlIi t of ilo’ State to .-er tn it that provision is made mr the eulorcoment ol 
Jts odnratioiial Iau'\ 

IV.-RURAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, k 


Th(' imtioiiiil industrial transition 


j;(iiii<; (111 at tTu; ]iros('iit tiinfl'is 


forc.ini; upon country coniiininitics.^vlictlK'r tln-y wiH’or not, a rcoi-i 
gunization of tlic jnvsciit ('dnoational system. Tlic Xatioii lias long 
since passed from liionccriiig in iigriculUiral life and imist licicaftiT 
enter upon an era of sciimtilie uitcrnat ional comincrcial farming. 
Ihis rcipinvs for the country coninniiiity a type of school cducatiim 
winch will do more tlian give farm piople tlie tools of an ('dneation ; 
•tliey must be tanght to liecoine real ngricultnrists. ‘J'ho lyjio of 
school that can Ix'st jirovido this ('dneation is the modern consolidated 
farm community scluxd, furnishing hoth ('Icmentaiy and secondary 
education; or, whore tins is not ]iracticablc, a mod('r;i oiu'-tcachcr 
.Sediool. 

• There are, according to estimates made by tlie I'nitcd States 
Bureau of Education, ajipro.ximatcly 210.000 on(‘'-tcaclicr rural schools 
111 the United States, and a])pro.Nimutely lO.oOO conjolidated schools. 

By a consolidated scluxd is nu'aiit a union of two or more schools 
of tBesanie district, or in outlying distHcts, to form a woll-organizi'd 
gnuled scliool. t oiisolidation of niriil scluxds lias made tjic greatest 
headway in States wlicrc the comity or township is the unit. Miissn- 
chiisetts, ludinmi,. Ohio, Utali, Louisiana, and Nortli Bakota nri) 
e.\ain]d('a of such St ate,s. In Stati's organized on the district hnsi^ 
consolidation has made slow progrc.ss, e.xci'ia States wln-re siihsidy 
Jias Ix'cn odVred, as in Iowa, Missiwiri, Aiiniicsota, and AVashington. 
riierc are three tyix's of consolidated schools ])ievalcnt tliroiigliout 
the United States, as follows: (a) As.s(xdatcd scliools; (b) partial con- 
S()iidation; (c) (•()ni]>lctc consolidation. 

An aivociatcd sxhoal orpani/.utioa ihclail(>s a rariil Inxiilijr center or (.'entnil village 
and th.' siirroundmpoaaitry .Rsuicta that iLxc Hits center aa a tra.IiaR and mwial ooatcr. 
The olitlyiiiR echtxitt rolain their ia(le|>oa(Iettl orRanizatiima for l(xnl puepoaes, hat ftro 
mergtHl into the lanje diatriet for mattorH of comniou educational interwit. Th'o Mihool 
olhcers of the local dutneto are retaineil ax boards for tho niana,!,x'inont of their own 
Iwal achooLt. In addition, rcfwcacntativcs from ea(* local district form an awocwuxl 
boanl to mnnaRo affairs of common inloreat, such as disbuming aa^iated district 
funda and employing apecinl instmctoia. Thia plan providea an avenue for the 
extenawnof aupervised iiirlii^jd poumcainto the bne-toa(*or niiwl achoola, Inauch 
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conlinue their high school course in the villa<-o corner. Such a school /urlher pro-' 
vi(h^ ample qpfwrtuniiy for community tivilioj? assw iatefl with the school. The 
Putnam Act in Minnesota makes provL-^ion for this type of schooi. 

hy partial consolidation is meant a t)lau whereby the outlying rural schools are 
ntaintained furihe lower pra(ie>* ami the upper erad(» pupils are transported to a central 
Hciiooi. This type oi consol idatiou w prevalent in many conservative disLru’ts throuoh- 
ont tlM* I niied StaU^s. In Mi'^'^iiri. the Unfonl-t *olley .\ct provide.-* for parti'll co; - 

M.hdalion wvll a.s for rornpleie con.-^olidation. It is a more oxpensi\ e isrheme the u 

isnapleie con.-^olida^ticui, liul proparo^ the way fur tlic latter. 

In comph'le consolidation. a.« llio namo si-/tiities. the small uiitlyine .schools arc a!i 
cons<)iHlate(l at a <’etitral jioint. The .‘-ebsd maintains an np-to-date plant Avilh a 
rareliilly jrradf^d .-ysP-m.’an etlicimi force. ;,nd a eoiiric of stud v cnihracirc' 

IsMli the aca<!.-mic and industrial ])ha.<e<^: ihi. rurrieuluni. Theio are maiw^oh 
s.dn.d.s tlirouidumt the mite<l States. <‘..perially in the States where con.solidatiou • 
has made the . ereate.M jiro^-ros.-^, Thesr scheds are orc:ini/.nd in the oi>cn eountr^• or 
aluillt a \'illaue nr town ;is a ertilrr. ' 

THE MODERN ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL. • 

rii('ro arc i)ln<-i's \vli<>rc> boniiisi* of jioof'i-njaiirn! conditions tlieoiio- 
tciiclicr schools must continue to exist. In order to heat meet the 
needs of the eominuuit.v such ii oiie-leuelier seliool slioidd contain: 

A plant .stamlanlizcfl !u< to liplii. heal, ventilation, and «atiit.ation, There should 
ho atnpio provWon for tcacltitiK ll„. iti,l,t..|rtttl sttl.jeett., Tills would mean a one- 
Ow her builditiK' with several r.Kitii.s and etillicient proittid for laboratory cxiierimonts 
ill a^rieiil t urul tuhjt’ct,'^. and n house for the t(*iiehcr. 

The teaeher tti chart’e shottid he a )H’t>oti who prpfei^i the country to the city and is 
inittied to meet the i.rohletii.'v nrifinp in a oni-teaehpr comtminitv school Thistcacher 
sitonid he hirnl for the ettlire year, fluritip the snnttnor tho seh.x.l work should be 
largely inllij.slrial atid shetild he .carried op iti eonneclioti with jirojects worked out 
ftt home. 

A eottrse of study that serves the )>eeuliar iieetls of tJic ronimunity. 

THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 

'It is .safe It) say that (he jtciiod of experijiientation in school con- 
solidation has jtasseil. Tlie niovenieiit has eoine to bo neeopted as 
pood national jroliey. 'rite important thino at this (imo is to see that 
school consolidation shall eoino in its bt*st form, otherwise little will 
ho }r,Jned hy disj)lnciiip Ihe old tyim of edueaTion. 

Tho mostsatisraetory (y|>o of oonsolidatod selioo! i.s planned to give . 
tho rural eoinnuinity just tho kiml of education rot [ui rod by an agri- 
cultiirnl population; broadly (•nltnral, and .yet praotioal, preparing 
thorn for hapity, wholosomo roiminomtivo living on tho land. Manv 
of the early eonsolidatt'd schools were jtlnnncd ns big graded .schools, 
offering coiirso.s of study in no sense n<la])tod to tlio ncoils of ntral 
districts. The school should be orgoiiizal vdth a vino to ■pnpafing, fof 
the vnv a grleuJtural era a perinaumi farming pojindation of hi^st 
^eals. .Some of tho essentials to bo included in a just consolidation: 
law arc thttso; ' . ■ . ' '-^v. 

' M-?iveh dh contoioM.Minamg'thd.Statd'dd 
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situated with regard to town liigh school facilities take advantage of 
the latter, although it often draws the farming class away from agri- 
cultural activities into otlior ( ul lings. City scliools arc organized for 
city children; rural high scliools sliould he organized for rural children. 
Some peo])lo. and fanners among d horn, hold the false opinion that to 
distinguish betwtMm city ajuh country ^oojile in (educational affairs 
amounts to dkTirnination jia^ist country cliildnui. Such opinion 
js bas(Hl on the assumption* that city lih^ is sup(u*ior to country life 
which to those who understand it best is really the only normal 
AnuM’icnn life then^ is. 

I he present tnuid is to establish ,rural high schools of an agri- 
cultural type in connection with the consolidated schools, cither irf the 
opcm country or in tlu^ rural villages and to plan tie v}ork of these 
fichooh so as to ntert the ncals of all country people^ U'lidher the>i are of 
onUnary school age or 7 \ 6 t. 

1 he I(‘gislatures iniglit well ]iass h'gislation^making provision for 
' tlu^ following typ('.s of-eihicatiomil activities in conmTtion with the 
I’ural high schools: 

1. The elimination of illit(‘racy and Am(>ricaiiization of the foreign 
horn. 

2. yontinuation schools for people beyond ordinary scho.ol ago. 

2. rart-tiino schools for pc^oph^ who must work for a lividihood. 

-1. Educational extension eoui-s(^s for young and old people. 

V— SCHOOL nNANCES. 


One of the most vital factors in an efficient puhlic-sclTool system is the law 
which j)TOvi(hs the 7iecessary fvnds. A school sjysictn that has ainplefund^ 
can have all that is necess<try in buildings, in grounds, in equipm-ent, in- 
inigth of school term, and in teachers adequately prepared for their work. 
The responsibility for the esiablishmcnt of aWrfficient public-school 
system rests jointly upon the Nation, tho Stqte, the county, or other 
administrative subdivision, and the school community, 

STATE AND COUNTY TAXATION. 


In every progressive ‘State system of education such areas or 
units of ta?eation should bo created or continued, if already in exist- 
cnee, as Avdll fully develop the sound^Amorican prindide that the 
whole wotidth of the State shall be made available for educating all 
the youth of the State. This is both right and necessary, as in the 
United Stales education is largely a -state function to bo suppprted 
like other civil functions. 

From a nrltional standpoint there dro rich States and poor Stntj^ 
in which, all the children of ail the people should ho provided 
^qual (Iduc'qtional pppbrtunity.-- ^hej-samcrvis true, frpm the, 
^pomt^yie ^ 


MANUAL OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

in favor of Fcdcnil id prove })('yond u doid/t (lint inacticnll)' half 
of tlio children of s< hool ajje in the I nited States are far from having 
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Pt NT 




PW CCNT XMOOL ruNp oeRiVEO FR0^^ tACM XURCt. 190. 

U 3. eUREAU EDUCATION REPORT I9H p->9 

This Chart ahovrs graphically the aovcral apuroos of sebool revcoue In the Unltod States, 
it is Impossible, with Iho data at band, to separate county and other local taxes^ 

oquiial educational opportunity with the. other more fortunate half. 
..^Thftte. }8 not a single State in whicli all the cliildfen hhve e^ual 
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In several State? the per rent ni all rural pupils rt.njplotinp: tjie grade is lej« 

than ^ 0 , while the per <enl of all < iiy pupils cnniplrtinL: ibo oightli grade is 8f>. In^ 
other W'nnis, nearly .'100 prr iTtif in. .re < a' ri;y pupils mmplote thoei<:htli gradoin surh 
Stales tlian do tariu pupils The per ..out of rural pujuls rnmplotiiig the hiuii m*hi»ol 
in several States is less than >. wliile ilu' pra- < eu! of all (ity pupils romplrtiu.; the 
liigh srliool in ?urh StaU'sis 2‘>. lu other words, nwr 700 per rent more of rily pupila 
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^ * 

completo tlie high achool in such Stiilos than do ((jr^Tpupils, This illuHtratcs ttie 
neglect o( rural ed\ication in all States, 

Much of tills discrimination against rural pupils iu the meager educational oppor- 
tunjty {(.n.ndcd for them comes from Jaefe of appreciation of education on the pari 
of the fanu^ieoplo themselves, gut mhstxif it must be charged to antiquated/ 
unjust, hml nudemocralic Aeth^a in ih^ system of ^ibUc^achool taxation 
- prevails iir^a^ States. " ^ 
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THE COlJNTYf THE TAX liNIT FOR GKNER!^ SCHOOL MAINTEKANCE. 

A sound and progn‘s>iv(‘ Stato policy of j)nl)lj(‘ cclucaliun imisl 
proyido dofinitc^ plans n{ support wliicli wilj insuro ihe successful 
<*nrrvin<j^ (aif of th<‘ }>cst educational poli(‘ics tlirougiioiit llu* entire 
Stale'. 77/^ counfij ,v/<o///7 the res i>()hSi}}lt ^n, if local alucaf tonal 





support in liarifiony with the plans of the State as a whole. In this 
manner it will bo possible to cqualizo the ]^onditions of ta^cation tind 
. expendituro witbin the coustituont districts. The heal school 
communities $h(AM he, allowed to supplement the county iit order 
lo realize load idedlsy became the douixty tAx may not 


i 




o 
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alwiirft ho snfnoiont. for I lint [nirposo. The county tax tends to 
insure n fiiir tyation and expenditure tlu-oughout ita bordci-s, but 
at that point it reaches its limitations. 

A STATK-WIDK TAX EMINENTLY JUST. ~ ' 

(n iinicr to aafegnanl the ir>tnrf:tK of tJir Stair as a whole and develop 
the oirgir xtrl'wiiy irhirh are in nerd oj lulp. a permanent State tax is 



7U:ces.saig^ In the second place, the Slate .slumid levy niL-animal 
sohooMax \vhich, in addition to the income Mun the permanent 
funds,* would amount tQ not less than one-third of the total publicv 
school revenue. Such a proportion properly expended mil tepdj 


to ..e4uolize cou^ thrtughoui tfib ^Stato. 


:^The expe^^^ 


ice', 
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sonio of t iu‘ iuo>t |>ro<^rt*ssiv(‘ St syst >urli Hs aro 

foimd in Cali[oruia. Monlima. and .Vi‘\v .Itasi’v. sln^\\•'^ tlic <^n*at 
vTTKic of u W('ll-din'ri('il Stalo tax nf ^ninl |tr»)|)oi*t iiai>. 

The* l)roc(‘('(U of tin* Stair tax siiouM 1m‘ ii'-rd to rxtriid a s[H‘cial 
aid to |)ooi’ dist'Mi'l^ in ihr spaisrly srttird >ri tion> of ihr State* 
\vlu*n* i'on-,nlidal ion of si hind'' i'- yed inipifirtiraldi'. It imydit alset 
well 1 m' us(‘d a< a >tinudu- to furtln'r r'onsolidat ion of >idiooU. anil 
in a>si>i in^ roinmnnii i o maintain ( raidirr-t ra i n in;_c tlr| >art mm i s 
ill hij^li >i’hooU: aU'' lor tlir a'^-^oi i.n inn mT disli’n t >i1iod1s and f'lr 
tin* maijitmancr of inral '^ldMlol<, 'Idio amount of aid ynanird 

should hr l^a'^rd on the* am^rroatr dail\ aUrndaiii-r and tlir iimnhrr 
of trarhrr'- rnit>lo\rd rathrr than mi ihr total vidioul popnlai ion. of 

ihe* rouilt \ di>lrirt. • ' 


PliBLIC’ KniJC ATION INVOIA KS COXTINl ALLY CUOWINC KXPKNSKS, 

Tltr rssrmtia! < harartrristir of llrst-rlas-. nliirat imiad >uppori is. 
st ahilirs ajid m'owt h . \ Ihir 1 uai iiiix inroinr ran :ioi hi in^ i^ood 

rrsnit-. ll i" ihrrrforr nrrr>sary to raisr and (*.vprnd' as'lai'LTr an 
anuainl of inmire a'^ t hr Stair and i’OUntie*s ran afford in onli-r to 
Ira'di thr maximum of (‘Hirirnry. A sUidy of tin* rxpi^idiimrs in 
somr e>f ihr Sialr< witii lirst-rlass pui)lir-srhool syst(*ms siiows 
that llirse* Stairs lunr hern willinir to do niaiu' time's as miTrh as 
some* olh(*r States in orde*r to rraedi the‘ir ^oal. Puhlie* e*<hiralion 
ran ne)l he* a nmne'y-savin<^ prooe^ss. Thr jirest at cnuditi-tiiis tn //ox 
Otniitt'ij (h’ffnnid tf tujnit litrqn fj'jKiidituri fluhi hrntnjon hror^ir'do 
{diiatit thr Uiid(d / /Am /O'y <»/ st‘ho>)( sfrrti'r. 

Pre)^re*ssix'r le'j^i^la 1 ion on se'hend t axat ion shoutd ronsi<h*i* the 

'fedhtwinLc; 


I. The* aeletption of the* riainty ns tiu* unit e>f h>ral taxation: the 
funds \vlu*n <’olje*e’te*d to he* usrel fe»r <j;(‘noral S(’luw>l jnainte'inmrr atnl 
to o<pmli/t* rdiK'ational advantages over tlie re)imty. 

If. Tlu* loral school e’oinmiinitv to authori/oel to h^vy taxes op 
to issue hunds for rxtraordinaiA' purposes only, sne h as <M‘e*e ting lu^w 
huihlings aiul proriirpig large*r sites and se-hool farms. 

H, The levying of a State* tax <*eiuivalent to not h*ss than one-third 


of the wholes schoeil maintenanee* of tlie State finelueling tlu* pie'sent 
^ permanent schoe)l fuhdh , > , 

4. Tlu^ ado])tioii of a.pcrmanent millage tax for the inaintenaiU'e 
^ of the State’s higher c(lu(*atiornd instUutions, to ho apportioiu*d 

according to the needs of eacfi institution, to supplant legislative 
appropriations. 

5. The adoption of a new^ basis for tliSSJktribution of the present 
State permanent fund, and future State tah^s as follows; (af The 

. i)etmanent fund to be distributed on the basis of aggregate daily attend- 
y :g,nce gnd tKe.nudnhet of teadiers €wj;Zoycd.ia8tett4'of^as now 











(lono, on the basis of school population, provided that weak schooll ! 
in sparsely seU!e<l sections of tlu> State l)e given special Stale aid ■ 
sutlicicuit to maintain an annual sdiool of at hnit eiglit months: (bj j 
tfi( proposal fate taxes' to he ainiahil jf>r eomolidittloii oj schools, esiah^ 



llshmnii of. rurnlMiul other high schools, only when tlio local selfbol 
communities have indicated their cooperation by agreeing to certain 
ie(iuirenient>s made by law os u stieulatiou under which such »id 
, may be received. • • 






VI —PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

THE \VAR\S REVEL.ATIOX OF THE NKEO. ' 

N 

Tlio ^var has aroused all natii>ns to aii appri^riat ion of the \^luo of 
physical education, ^^a^ ]>o\Vcr is ivco^mii/.cmI as the most valimhlc 
of all national ri'souivcs. Wr xmt ‘J. 000. 000 '.[ilcnd i<l yotiii^^ mem 
across tlic seas ami we had another ’2. 000. 000 in r.ainiii^ when the -• 
annistin' was si^iual. The'^e were* tlu* \‘ery pick and priih^ of^Jhe 
Nation. Bui tliiu'e is another sid(‘ of tlu* pieinri*. Of tlu* millions 
of youn,i^ moil who wen* ilrafted ahdnt 20 |x*r cent were jihcsieallv 
unlit, for any militai'v serv ice and ahoiit to [)(*r a*nt more W(*n* lit. for 
liniMed s’(*^^’ic(‘ only; f(*w of thosi* who W(*r(* aee(*pt(*d were* pln Jttllv ! 
well train(*(l; (*veii leW(*r had l>(*(*n taught to taki* j^ood | >li vsicjSfe^arc 
of th(*ms(*h-(‘s. '['he di'fecis which made tlu*s(* iii(*n iinlijL for mirilarv 

sqrvio* are- largely prev(*nt able ; the hud; of t rain iiu; and the i^mora no* 
of lieallh laws are (*ntirely pr(*V(*ntahh*. A thorouj^u^oiii'^ jiro^rain 
of |)h\^ieal (*dncation in our schools would pre\u*nt or reuu'dv tlu*se 
(lefiei(*ncies. 

PRINT IPLKS OF KFFKCTIVK^ STATE EEOISLATION. 

Since the Ix'^rjiniiii!^ of tlic'War in IPN ei.Lcht Slat»*s have (*nacted 
physical education laws.' (’arcful study <tf these laws both on paper 
and in t)p(malion sliows that certam priiici|>h*s must l>e^ r(*co^riii/^.^| 
and incorporated into siudi laws if they ari* to he (*lh*ctive. d’lu* 
cnaetiuenl of weak and p(*rfunctory h*;^dslat ion will r(*sult in failure 
and disappointment '• 

PRINCIPLES GOVERNING STATE 'LlX;iSLATIO\ FOR PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


The enactment of an admprali* and elFeetivc Stale law foi’ pliysieal 
education n*(piircs fP" (dear undersi amlin^^ of tlin*e thin<^s; ddn* 
olyecis to lx* s(‘cured ihrouydi physical education; tlu' jirocesst'.s.and 
accessori(*s Iu*(‘('s^.arv for sixuriliy^ llu*se objects; tin* sp(*ciliC pi’o- 
visions tluiLnnist lx* iticorporat(xl in tlic h*;rislat iv(* nu*Jsun*. 

r. OhjeC'd of jfliiisical o/uroh'o//. ■ ■( )hviously the ohji*(*t of a State 
law for ]>hvsical educati<hi is to secure tlie (lev(‘lo|>ment of' the 
potential physical eapueity of tlu* hoys and jrirls of tlu"'‘Stal(*; to make 
them pliysically, ‘morally, and soeially lit for the du,ti(*s of citizenship 
and the joy^ of wliolesome livin;^.’ Quito as obviously, no system 
of education, liow(*vcr broadly coiiceiviul, can do tliis sin^le-huuded. 
Edui'ulion isdmt one of lln^ social a»'(*iu‘ie.s in^u)Tvl^d in the successful 
upbrin*;ing . of youth.* Good liousing, adc(|uate food, and sane 
regulation of juvenile labor are equally /ncco^ary. 'Without those 


I Kow Jersey, Rhode Island, CaUrwriiar Nevada, Maryland, and Pelaww. 

Lo/omaiion see Recent State^L^latl^ for Physical Education. , Bun«ia ^ Eduoattoo, 


. : • • For fullor l^c.. , 

(In)pf&s,), 







coopprativi' ('(mditiujas-. any systoin of plivsk-ul oducatioii can bo 
only ])artially succcssfid in its appointed task of (ievelo])iiio the 
|)hysie,iti capacity ,>[ tlie youtli of tho State; but an ad.a|ua<p'’ ami 
eOeetivc' system of pliysiciif education will surely stimulate the 
development of these otlx'i’ agencies in u Stat(>. - 

2. /'roc.wos' „,u/ ncrov.veWe.v.— The processes and aeeessories by 
which the di'velopment of jihysieal capacity mv ofTeeled mav be 
elas-^ilied with suJlieient aeeuniey ns follows: f 
fP Proc('ss(‘s — ' 


(i\) Suiliru'nt.physinil ariivity of tlic riirlit characUn* to insure do- 
vclnpnu'ut tif stron^Mlu onduraiua*. n^diify, ami traiiuMi onntroi of tlio 
inusniiar powoi’s; and Uio moral and social (|ualitios of coura* *, solf->lS 
oontiad. solf-sui>tu‘(]ination. cooporat ion . aiul initiative'. 

'I rainiitj: into In'altli hal>its and instrur4ion in health kimwl- 
odiro in onlvi* that tho individual, may know how tt> take rare of his 
•hmimal machim*” and may rovm-omr i t as a'se'i’vant.for hi^^l>j)urposos. 

CJ) Acr<*ssori(S-- 

(a) J^liysiral ('xamination -iht^ chaJ•tin^^■as it \v(*r(\ of (*a(’h indi- 
vkliiul s physical charartcM*— ropoateni at su(hoi(*i»tly froepu'nl int(‘'r- 
vals to socun' a re'ctu’d .of ^u’owth and j)livsiral status. 

(1)' Provision fe>r oorroctioii of dedie-iont hodily conditions that 
impair Inndth ami dove'lopnumt . 

(c,t Adorpiatc sjmeo and o(juii)in(*!U h>r cx(*rcis(* npproj)nato Ur \ 
varyin^^ a.iros and varyin^^ i)hysi(*al and niontal sialus of children and 
youlli. 

^ ;d' Sanitary school (mvinaimciif . inclmlin^^ huildin^rs, ^rn.unds, ^ 

'ami t*(]uipm(*nt. 

(el Oroimix.iition und mimaoemont of the daily school' pro^Tam 
and metliods of iiistruetion in th<mnler(>s|. of health and vii;or. v 
•'!. l.tiiiahttivf /irom'.vhw).— T!;o legislative iirovi.sjoiL noeessarv to an 
.. ofloetivo State systi m of phvsieiil edueiif ion will inehulo the following:' 
(n A clear statement of the purpose and oh]e.et of rhe law. ^ 

fJ) Provision of adininistrativo nmehinery in tho State department 
- of (dueation siillieioiit for tlio olfeetivo administration of tho law. ■ 
Tills jirovision should he hro’ad und (lexihle. Two tilings are 
essential: 


(a) State diroei ion and .supervision. Tho host plan is ii State 
(liriHtor of physical oduea'tion with the rank of do|)uty or assistant' 
State supotjintondont. His poNvom and duties must not ho imrrowlv 
deli 110(1. ■ ■ _ : , •' 

( 1 >) ^iiUicionl finnncinl resources to insure tho clfoctivo iidmiBis- 
tration of this. oHico,''eLthor by specific appropriiilion or'liy unthor- 
izing tho State depurtnuint to make a(io<|uato appropriatiua for this ■ 
purpose out of gonornl school funds. . ' 
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(3) Provision for iho continuous i)bysicul cducntion of nil chililren 
and youth of school u<^o (G-tS) in tho State, as folhnvs: 

(a)* ^Vll children in all grades and departmonts of tho public schools, 
(h) *V11 children in institutional and p'rivato schools. * 

(c) All students in normal schools and other' -schools in which 
teachers are traiiuHl. 

*(d) All lutys a ml girls of school age in industry. 'Fhis may l>c 
secured by b,\tOmling tho continuation school program so as Lo 
make ploiP;icai education obligatory up to d may bo socurtMl 

by recognizing and crediting such agencies us municipal playgrounds, 
Boy Scouts, and Young Miui’s Christian Association. Atlempts at 
precise definition in llie law should be iivoidiHk It slunihl be left 
as an administrative^, problem under goiK'ral authorization. 

(1) A minimum time requirement for physical education of one 
hour each day. It should die explicit that this is tho minimum and 
that school authoriffies are eneouragiHl to im^nuise tho time devoted 
to play, roiTcation, and atldi'.tics'outside the regular school hours. 
For children in the high(u‘ grades ami in industry, activities that are 
approved by Hie hjtato director of physical education as equivalent 
to prascribod courses in physical educaition should be accepted as 
fulfilling, in whole or in part, the time and ((uality requirements 
in physical education. ^ ' 

(5) There should he a carefully dniw-ii provision authorizing 'and 
requiring tho ornployraont of supervisors and special teachers under 
specified conditions and in harmony with the administrative organi- 
zation of the State. A State Avith it county unit organization would 
require county supervisors; one ^\ith .sui>orvisory districts would, 
reqi^o district supor\'isions. City systems would require »both 
* supervisors and special teachers— tho latter for intermediate and 
high schools at least. By ^'specified conditions” is meant that 
‘ supervisor should bo roipiired for a given unit of school ])opulation*, 
the size- of tho unit -to •depend upon density’ of population. , • 

(0) P,ro vision for 'State aid to county and local authtiritios in part 
' payment of tho salaries of supervisors ami special teachers, - 

(7) Provision re<juiring the State dcptutmout. of education to fix 
quftlilications of supervisor and special teacl\ors .‘uul to issue special 
licenses for the same. $ 

(8> Provision for ttdc(fuate physical education in the preparation 
of all teachers, both for the secondary' aiul the elementary school. 
The essential m|uirements of this part of the teacher's education 
should be prescribed by' the State authorities. * ^ . 

(0) Special pirovision for training regular class teachers already in 
service in order that they may do their essential part in the pro- * 
y ^em of physical education. V *. 

^ graded in; physical educa- 
tion and 
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progress in physical education be a condition to promotion and 
gyaduation. 

ni) Effective provision for coordinating medical and sanitary 
snpcrvisioh of schools %vitli tlie plivsical education. Otherwise such 
cssentml factoD. in a complete program of physical education as 
detection and conertmn of defects and sanitaK-- conditions of grounds, 
l>nil.lings, and (;,,in]mient will be neglected. Most States having 
medical inspection la^^s will need to revise and extend them. In 
Mates having no siicli laws the eiiactineiit of medical inspection and 
f.uysical education laws should he worked out so As to insure elfective 
. oonlimition. Under medical and sanitary supervision there should 
c(>rtaiiily lie included provision («) for inspection for detection and 
control of con.munical.le disease; {!>) for periodic e.Nainijuition to 
. iscover al.nonnalities that iirevent or retard development • (c) for • 
the employment of sd.ool nurses; (d) for .school clinics to insuro 
remeilying of defects' and disabilities (especially 'dental and eye 
clinics); and (c) for replar inspection of school buddings, premises, 
nrui ilnnkmn; water to insure sanitary conditions. 

(IL>) If. as in some of the laws already enacted, rcfQrcncc is made 
to military training, tlie interrelations should be dearly recognized 
.V system of physical education worthy the nai?ie must inelmlo all 
the essentials of prcinilitary training: Development of sound physi- 
cal con, I, lion; training in care of one's pli3-sicfU self; training'in co- 
opcTation; and respect for discipline. Drill in tactic ind the manual 
,(f arms can nofhc nccejited as a substitute or equ '’valent for the 
course in phvsical education. If niilftary traipiiig is authorized in 
• the law, then the State director of'phx-sical education should be 
anihori/.cd and- rcpiired to pass upon the value of any proposed plan 
_ of military training and t,i accept it a's a substitute for plusical edu- 
cation onl.v m so fa^ as it iimlmles the health, vigor, and endurance- 
})roducing foal arcs of the education program*. 

VIL— SCHOOL GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

\ 

Tublic school groimds, well located, n'oatly, kept, with, beautiful 
and convenient buildings, are the most 8trikii^(lk^idonce of the. 
ihtelligencc of a community and its interest in ct^cation, 

. Bettor school conditions invariably mean better schools ah(H<ctter ’ 
community spirit. 

; A heautiful and convenient school building cost.s little more than ‘ 
an unsightly one. , ^ 

Ari cx^llent authority maintains that “ a good school is the best 
asset and the b<^t dividend-paying property in any community.” 

A btato report offers tKo following signilfMpt ^advice: 
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and ^'roiiads of o^ ery locality should a cnticroto (’Xi>rosf«ion of its hij^bost idoala, a" 
translation into visible fonn of the host thou;,dtt of iho host niitids, tho oiitf^rowth and 
consummation of all that it oan conceive and do for the i>hysi('al, intellect ind. :md 
/epiritual ne(\l< of its youth. 

The delay occasioned ])y tlio war in .schoolliouse con^lrucl ion lias 
given time niul opportunity to study the most inodeiii types of school 
buildings, to profit hy the mistakes already made, and to eluingo 
existing plans to conform to tho liic;host sUuidards of (dficieney. 



• Ground plan ot an Idea! niral community school prei»ircd In miniaturo by tho Ilureau of Education for 
tbe I'anama-roctnc Exposition.' }*rovbJon is made for hdlisln^ the teacher and In other ways nvt^int; 
' tbe school a real Iiirmers* wbool. * ‘ ^ 


The order of the chuirmon of the War Industries Boards issued No^tm^ 
her i&f 1918^ revoked atl restrictions placed upon nonrwar public 
bi^ildings. .. < 0 ,— ^ 

, School buildings iluU partly constructed and new ones with plans 
Iqpprove^ ! and , bonds voted' and soli niqy now be completed without 


m 
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N. 

PROVISIONS FOR SUITABLE BUILDINGS AND THEIR USE. 

lairing the coming year schoolhouse construction will j)robably far 
exceed that of any past year. The scarcity and high cost of building 
matenals, together with the inadequate su])i)ly of labor, wiU soon be 
adjusted so that the present j)artly completed scliool buildings may 
he ready for occupancy at the opening of the school year 1919. 

State aid for rural districts and for high schools maintaining courses 
in special subjects, such as agriculture, manual training, and dom^tiC 
sHcnee, IS common in many States, and the demand is growing. 
State aid is usually based on a reijuirement that suita ble .b uildings ' 
and equipincnt.be provided l>y the district. .Vo State ^^louV be 
hr !/nu n a school district uahss the school hmUing -is in g^ondition 
aiid^ ofsujlicicnt size to pravidefor thefut'uKe growth of the school. 

1 he. unit ])lan-of school solves tlie in-oblem of hi'eded additions To 
meet State aid requiroinems. This is a plan for a «i>rnposite building 
larger than maybe needed immedjlltely, but which provides 'that the 
structure may be built in two, tliree, or four sections at dfflerent 
' times. 

Ill soBic of tlie States the .sehoolhoaee used as a itollitiR place.* State schosl laws 
iro,|ii..iitly iKTuiit and recommend the use of the 9 eh.H.ll,oiii.c lu* a community e«iter ° 
Seliool arc tij.i pro()erly of the people and should be used bv them The 

10 Imniii' motto has lieen au-u^ied a-s a h-end to be placed above the'door of every 
seho..!l,on.-.e ' " This Iniildim,- h d.xii.-ateil to th,- eerviee of this conmAinity and to the 
common of a better life for all.*’ 

for eommuiiity U.-e an afisenihly room i.s oaaential even iu a one-teacher school It 
la |KX9siblo to plan the budditri; «, that the main room, while in daily m-o as a class. 
«a.m, inayjie adapte.1 to .serve iui a comuuiiiity auditorium for evening •gatherin® 
Thm may be ar,-on,pli.sho,l with very little a.lditional expense. Such pUuis arc nmo 
being prepared bg the bnilcd Slates Bureau, of Education jar gcicral distribution. 

In 9clccliu|< the site mr u now school Uuildini; in rural sections, its use :m a comnuinitv 
. enter eliouhl n-ceive particular attention. The sch,K.lhou*o should be placed at the 
iialiind c.mter ol tlie eomimiinly. Our .‘<. hoalhoiise 9 at preivnt are inerl for direl’tors' 
mcelms's, lor farmers' instituleij, and gathermes of .lifTer.mt de.seription. 9 : The war 
ha» fore.Hl a public ii»e.t,f thouaaiida of eehool, buildings that olherwise would not have 
bwn .so use.1. Th..y were utilbe.l for Hed Crass work, Liberty Loan drives and 
Tfiri t Stamp eampaign.s. This is the true community service to which every school 
huiMin^ ju iho land f>houUl ho dctlicated. 

PLANS FOR BUHDINGS TO BE PROVIDED BY STATE. 

Nme-tenths of the now o.xisting regulations governing schoolhouse 
construction hav6 been passed by the legislatures of the different 
States during tlie past decade.’ More than 40 StaUts now' have laws 
on the subject of hygienic features in school architecture. * 

In four States tlio boanisof hoallh proviso sanitary regulations for 
all school buUdings. In five SWtos the boards of health epoperato wiW? 

the State boards of education. <tnd the State arehitoot ;in propa^’V' 



BuUetlh, lOiVNa U/ 
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-school building In 19 States tho State boards of education 

app'rovc the plans for school buildings. In 30 States t)ic a])])rovid of 
school plans or imp'iovcmcnts W vested iji tlie State authorities. 

SCftOOLiPLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS SHOl'LD*BE PREPARED WHOLLY 
t’NDER THE DIRECTION OF COMPETENT STATE AUTHORITY. 

So strong is s('ntinient growing in favor of havinj^ |)lans and speci- 
fications of n^(*w sc-1k)o1 Imihlings. re])airs. enlargt'nuMtts. and r(‘inod(‘l- 
ing of old ones, approvcfl and sup(*r^s<‘<l hr e(nnp(‘t(‘iit Stal(* mi- 
thoritibs tluit soon ('very. Static Avill have definite^ laws f(»r governing 
schoolhoHso const ru<‘t ion. Gen<Tid satisfaction jtivaViahlv foih)Ws 

the enactment of such legislatiofi. heeause it- n-licwt'i^tho local -seltool 
board of all ri'Sponsihilil y and saves the (h’isI of a special huilding 
inspector. Such plans shouhl include ])roj)er heaTing. ligliting, and 
ventilation for school buildings, and (‘stahlish unifonu standards for- 
the entire State. Ohio and Indiana, among oUuu* States^^ have ven* 
complete sanitary regulations provided in the se.liool code.* 

Tlio following ( hart sltows the status of n*gidat,iofi of^choolliouso 
construction in tlio diUft'rent StaU\s. 

Tl)o legislatures might well consider tho following wliile for- 
mula ting h'gishitfbn on scliool buildings and iniprovcunents; 

That such laws bo enacted Iia will allhw' tho freest possible use of pnblie wboo] 
buildin*;^ for eoinmunity center ui^tiviiics, to make tlie public srb<>ol buildin^^, true 
community forums. 

Tliat all plans for school buildings or improvements be approved by tbc State d(‘- 
partment of education, acting in cooporalion with the State board of healtli; that a 
State school afchitect be Bolected for this work, and that, the ik)w»t of coudemnatiou 
of sehoo! buildings and s^round.s be in the hands of eorn[>etent State authority; that the 
Bcloction of al! W’hool sites and the bx-ation of th(> seliool buildiii;:s on tlu>sd sites be 
alsoappioved by tlu* State board of ediuati(ui or by som(* competent authority scdocted 
by this b^>ani. 

ThatwiuTe no ('onstitut.ional limitation is i)lac<?d upon the rate of taxation, the legis:. 
laturo enact sTtch.^aws as will allo\y the ))oopl(‘ of every district freedopi in voting^ 
rate of taxation that will pro\ide tho needed support of tlim juiblie ^(‘hools, to in- 
clude now 8chor)llimise eonatruetion and luvt'ssary improvements. 

. That no Stale aid shopld be given any district which has not mad^fift p^o^ision 
for tho care and protoelioii of the sdiool grounds and Hchod buildings; tliat State aid 
Jor weaker districts l>e given to those wlw comply with lht» rules and regulations of 
.the State department only. • 
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Vffl.— PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


Even before the war,, the most difficiilt phase of the wliole educa- 
tional problem was how to get and retain a sufficient number of 
well- prop a red teaoirers. Since the country's entrance into the war, 
the problem has become j^eatly intensified. Now is the time, there- 
fore, to drive homo to the people what is necess^ before better 
tlungs can bo attained in the field of profcssipnal teacliing. Tlio 

.PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY TEACHERS 


rPlOM 3Q^! 


rC/XCHCRS 



people vdll have to become fully aware of their responsibility toward 
th^teadier; will have fo^make schools and housing conditions 
more attractive tlian they now are; and in other ways make possible 
* lotiig well-paid tenures in the same community. 

, ' Tlie several legislatures should, by legal enactment; safeguard the 
and offer. B{^ induceiufnts .to . all toa<^era to .‘equip 











themselves well for «aching ns a life work. On t his basis, t he teachers 
will be more ready than now to do their share to' attain real pro- 
fes5;ional staiidrnds of tenrluni^. 

an. parti, .l.larly ha, I i„ ,ho rural ..lu,,,!.,. The Imreau «,timate for 
past > ears place the annual nuinher „f uew rural teaeliere at ahout S7,5O0. The oro- 
puriimi of l^uumti): tea.'h.-rs, the eurreui year is ntuiormally laree. In some 
cnuntKfl xs hti-h as S.a per cent uf lit,, lea. liers have had no previous exporionce It 
a,.,n.nr.s that at leas, 12.yt„H, i,K.xp,.ru.,u ,sl „.a,.h..rs are eu,pl„y„l ruml communi- 
thus year. In a.l.htte,. this, the rural s.h.s,ls are lesiuK tnost of their men 
fiimily'^ 111'- Hilaries paul are tie, sunieietil fer the BU|,p„rl of a man and his 

'Ihe.eraphi,. repre,s,.ntat ien uiv,.,, en the preeedin.e phee pdves the. situation from 
the ea.dters potut-bf vtetv. I, is ih,. r,.sult „f a Ihirea.t nnOtIueatien study of all the 
rural K'aehers tti .south Dakota; 12.7 per , ent of the u-a. lters are iK.rmam'ntlv in the 
e, Ins, Is; lO.u p.T e,.nj are iineortain as to a lu'lher or not Ihov « ill remain Der- 
ma, tenily in the profe.s.s,en: and -IG.S ju-r cent do not intend to make leaehinK their 
life |-r„fcswon I he rea.sens reported Vhy those teaehers do not intend to remain per- 
manent lym the s. heols .should ho eau.-e for s.-rious eonsideration by legislatures ai 
inc\ the Hiury of rural tearliors for e\’t*ry Stale in the I'nion, * ^ 

REASONABLE STANDARDS FOR TEACHER PREPARATION. 

Adequate le<;islation on the luisis of the cmuprdiensiye plan out- 
line, I below will unquestionably provide the State will a hi,di-nrade 
profossionnl toiu'liin<:-stiifr: ” ” . 

I. Iniprnve tearhing conditioiifl' I)y— • 

(a) KHtaiilishin^^ reawnahle ininiimim Palaries f,ir all teachers- 

(h) .Sealmg all teacher's 8alari,.s to the grade of eertilicate held, thus placing a 
premium on special preparation. • ■ 

n,equire hi^dier teaciiing quulilit'atiims l)v — 

(ft) Inere.T.sing, gradually, the entr.mee re,iuireiuouts of the .Smto normal schools 
ami lengthening tlieir study enurses. 

(f>) Dmeetiiimiing the kssuo of ,-eriitieat(..s on examination us ikhui as the normal 
- tools and other teaeher-lminmg InstilnlionB have hoetmte fully cinippod to supply 
, all the jirofcssional teucliers rcKpiin^l. * ^ 

(el rhieing the minimum resiuirement for permission to teaeli at Graduation from, 
an aeercdiKHl four-year high eeh,H,l, or its cpiivnlent, aiid in adiiilion at least ono 
y<w s itrofossioiml study netpiinsl at a prolpssional school for Ktui hers The standard 
not to go into effoel liefore ample time (1 to 4 years) is given fer all teachers in the 
service to attain these requirements, 
li. Increase the supply of proft^ional teuelu rs hy— 

(a)' Granting State honusps to teaehers as reivards lor long service in a single ae-hool . 
community. ^ 

(h) Establishing a retWmout fund for teachers. 

RADICAL STEPS REQUIRED TO PROVIDE THE NECESSARY SUPPLY OF 

RURAL TEACHERS. 

\The Nation needs i;nincdiatc>ly many tliousand specifically jire- ‘ 
pared teachers for the new consolidated ami other ntral schools, in 
order to make these schools real farm community, scrhools! Tlus.jiay .7 
- be accompUshed by I^^latiye 
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toaoher-trainin^ dopartnionts in all the. lii<,4ier educational institu- 
tions in tlic State wliicdi can at all adapt tlioir work to this enil. 'Jliis 
would usimll3^ include: 

1. State norniakscliools — in specifically' or^ank/ed departments. 

2. Schools of education in universities and collep'S — in special 
coiii*ses for special Tural school administration and sii])ervision, 

3. Agricultural colleges — in sjieclfic departments or courses for 
special sujijcct teachers and supervisors, and jirincipals of large rural 
schools of agricultural tyjie. 

4. hully accredited high schools — in fiftli \(‘ar (omi-se teache.F- 
training departments. 

5. Kxtemsion ^vvv'ivv for teacliers in service — 1<» ni<l tliem to meet 
the increas(‘d acmiiUnic. and pr<*h'ssional standards c(mteinplate<i 
abov(\ 

IX.— CERTinCATION OF TEACHERS. 

1‘rom the very early tinu'sin (uir educational history, whenever anv 
ormal recognition <»f tlu' school was takim, or sujijiort given to tlieni 
by civil autlu^rities, it has been tlie custom to fcijuirc of the toucher 
some sort of ccrtijicate of proiicicncy. Early re(juirenumls wer(‘ very 
meager and generally of a religious or mural nature ra ther than of an 
acadoniic nature, thoiigli as early as 1780 in Myussaclnisetts gradiia- 
timi from college or imiveisity wa.s recognized as .suflicieiit guarantee 
of ability to Umch. llu'si' early tnistoms, howc'ver inade(juate, estab- 
lished a preeed('iil ; for all Statd systems (d sclnads wIkui efTected I(‘g- 
alized tlie ichui of exact iiig some stamianl of attainment from appli- 
cants to teach. 

The power of certify^ig tenuhers was vesUnl by the early laws, 
sometimes in the State, as in New Y()ft ; sometimes in tlie county, as 
in Missouri and Indiana; sometimes exclusively in the local uuthuri- 
tios, as in Massachusetts, uiid sometimes in all of them. County 
authorities, however^w^re the most cH)nvonieiit and popular for the 
purpose and the majority of the States vested some <fr all of the cer- 
tifying power in them. LaU'r, State departments of education u.s- 
suinod now importanee and prestige, and educational powers were 
granted to State superintendents. Higher efTicieiic^' and unified re- 
quiiuuncnts trerc secured under these new conditions hy including 
among the legal duties of the State superintendent that of granting 
Certificates of State-wide validity. 

CENTRALIZING TEAi HER ( ERTIFK ATION IN THE STATE DEPART- 
MEPJJ<C)K EDUCATION. 

State and coiinU* certification ])revailed in Jlhe majority of States 
almost from thejestablisluncnt of their State school .systems. In 
1887 42 of the 4S S.tatos and Territories ksuod certificates from both 
of those SuurcesL Four Slates issued county or local certificates Only. 



CERnnCATION OP TEACHEB6. 


Two States had so centralized tlie certificating authority that all cer- 
tihcah's were issued from the State department. 

By 1003 the number of States having the centralized State, cer- 
tificating system had increased to 8. Four still issued county 'cer- 
tihcatcs only, and in the i?emaining 36 both . States and ceumv 
certificates or local certificates, as in Louisiana and Maine were 
■ssiml-. ■ , 

By 191 1 2.J States, or 30 per cent of the total number had adopted 
the centralized system of issping certificates frohi the State only, and 
by 1918 50 per cent had at complished complete, centralization. 

• As adJilional evidciKfo of^gcnU-alizin;; tcndcm ics in llu- matter of certification it 
.n.ay be added that of the .Sthtca whirl, still Rrant ccrtificalinK authority to countit^ 
much of the rc>8i>on9ibili,y of that privilege su. h asfriving out and c.^amiidnc <„,<^tion^ 
,s as.'Muiiod by the Slate d,.|.artmcnl. This Icndcnrv is on the iiu rcaw In 1<)II 
of tbos,, States in which county cerlilicaiion powailcd, S per cent retained in the 
‘ l.tli (par. mi 111 the power ol nivinir (jin-stioiis and examining papers. In 1918 
a.! I-er of the county certificalmK Stales retaimsl the papers uradinR authority 
in tnr SUilo drpartmonl . ^ 

RKQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION. 

Tlie early iud, ■finite re,^lir,.menls, such as • eyideneo aatisfa'etory to the examininc 
IKuver (either hwaj or State authorities) pa-ssed into more definite ones, anisubjeeta 
or examination were enumerated iu the law. Redfipnahly typical of Ihesei-aa the 
law of Indiana, whieli mpiired that teachers should he examim-d “ loiiehine their 
qualiheatioiis, and particularly with resiieet to their knowledRe of the English language 
writing, ami arithmetic.'’ Additional subjects were added from time to lime The 
custom was early established of grading rertilieates according to the standing of applir 
(.anlB and of makin;: tlu* duration drpcndwit uj>on the grade. % 

In the meantime professional proparalicm for teaching was becoming m.mi*nd more 
yoniinon since the establislimeiit of t he first normal school in 18.39, and demands nmre 
inerea.smg that certificates without examination be giyen to graduates of professional 
schools, liy 18/:! til,, discussion of the professional license had become (iiiilo general 
and vanoiis .’'tail's recognized the demaiuls. liy 1,890, 115 .States had added fo the 
br.inches imwhich teachers were examined -one or more profi’ssional subjects, usually 
thixiry aail imiclice of teacliiue, or mental philosophy, or didaclii-s. According to 
tho reiwrt of the ('onitnis.sioncr of Education for 1897, 28 recognized graduation from 
normal sifiiools or iinivei-sitics as evidence of qualification for certification withont 
examination, liy 19l»:i the miinher oi these Stales had increased to 31. Dtirine the 
period from 19 U to 19IS tluVr<'«’nlage of Slates which recognized professional' train- 
ing os a basis for certification increased from 5li to 100 per cent. In 1903 41 States of 
the -18 Stales or Territories iiidiided professional subjects in the examining list. This 
recognition of tlio ellieacy-ol some form o( professional training or examination in pro- 
fessional subjects as controlling factors in judging teaching ability is rapidly gaining 
It pc-nnanent foothold in s< Iiool legislation throughout tho country. All States now 
include professional 8ubj,H:ts in teachers’ examinations and tho questions of this 
nature arc conatantly increasing in number and difTicuIty. 

Howovex, the fact that mere recogtiition is given does not show 
full force of the growth of .the doniand for professional? training 
% the part of applfcaiuts to teaebi. A concerted and almost universcA 








' . 
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movement is norv on foot to increase both academic and professional 
rer[uirerhenis for ceri'f cation . This is shown by the fart that several 
Stn tes not only recof^riize ^rml nation from a professional school as 
one means, but as the onhj nutans of preparation f<»r teachinj^. These 
States are now requiring {^ra<luation from a full four-year high school, 
usually OIK' which inehnhs ]>rofessional suhjt'ets ii\ its eiirriciilmn ; 
or a ininiimirn amount of j)iofessional training, <>r b<Uh, as a pie- 
requisite for any kind of rertificate. Tn 1011 Indiana established 
this precedent, and at the pn^sent time 27 i)er cent of the States in 
the.Tiiion make such requirement. 

SPECIALIZATION A REQLISITE FOR CERTIFICATION.^ 

Tlie tc'Rrhing j)rofcssion should be specialized at least as highly ns 
other learned and l<H‘hnic,al profi^sions. Such a plan involves no 
new idea, but simply (.arrying to its logical conclusion that already 
involved in the certification i)lans of practically all States at the 
present time and shown in tlu'. difTerentiution of ( ertificates, as high- 
school, kindergarten,, special-subjects certificates. 'Hie educational 
world now recognizes that a marked distinction is u(*cessary in the 
preparation of candidfUes f<tr rural school .certificates, special voca- 
tional certificates, ami tlu^ like. 

■ Th e next step ill lee/i slaii on sh an Id dem and ( / ) a ce rtai n Tim onnl of 
profi 'ssiondl travninp in addition to liigh-sehool (jraduatum as a pre- 
Tequisiic for all certif cates : and {ii) a hhjher deqrce of specialization 
in preparation — manifested on tfu face of the certificate. 


PLAN OF CERTIFICATION. 

*A fcw^ States have adopted the horizontal as distinguished from 
the vertical plan of certification. This [)lan involves tw'o grades 
of certificate's, first, and second, for high schools, two for elemen’tarv 
schools, two for primary and kindergarten, and two for special 
subjects, rather than general certificali's of two or three grades recog- 
nized in all schools of all grades. The plan of certification should 
be the horizontal (me, with special certificates of two grades for at 
least the following: Iligli school, rural and city; (‘lomentary schools, 
rural and city; primary' and kindergarten school certificates, and 
certificates ii\ special subjects such as music, drawing, and art. 


About ono-third of thg StaU‘s require prok'eaioiial training aa a jirertNjiiiaitc 
for all, or nearly all, of the certiticati>s ^raIlted. The Maryland law, c. r., perniite 
tho iaauo of one Rrade of certificate, the third, wiilidut professional trainin.i:, but 
third-j^mde' certificaloe are accepted only when tho Hupply highor-corliticato 
teachore is exhausted. Another indication of the growing importance* of profeasioual 
training is offend by'Uie (act that sin^'o IllI I th<^ number of Stales graniflig renewals 
of certificates on the bwis of some sort of ttfoftnjsional training has increased from 18 


to 4<ypcr cent . ^ 

•/ 
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CERrrFICATTON OF TEAdHERS. ' * 5J 

m 

Thr moat mnrknl, atui pwhabhf- the most imimUmI tendencies of eertifientiem provisions 
of the Inst feie yenrs ore (/) Ihrii loirnrd making a erriain mini/niiin of etendnnie arid Jiro- 
fessionn! Irainmg preregnisUe for any eerlifiaUe, and {-3) that of approrimniwg Stoleaeid, 
unity of rapnrement hy eonernlralimj the cerlijieating power in the Stale department 
Thr ladrr iimr pMctira/h/ aevom pUshnl * 

^hc tiini' Bince passed wtieii (lie Aitierirun public can alTonl to iiitniat the ' 

education 01 its .■luldren to tki' mieducatod and untrained us it has lione in the past 
'I he State lilts tlie,|„,wer to raise, the standard of <|ualificat ion for lea, hers thnnitdi 
h't-al enaetnieiils eoueerninu' ecrl ilhaiion , Investinalioiis made bv ih,- Unrean of 
■.dnealioM in sevei-al Stales show that from ;il) to -10 per cent of lbe'l,-a, hers boldiiiR 
lepal cerlilicates at the lime of niakinu' tbc survey^ su m untrained. 

\n man t)f proiniiieiien lias omphasizod (lie value of iirofossional 
propii I a t ion^t it It hpt tpr locrjc (liaii tip' late >1. “^t erliiifr ^^o^ton ; 

e demand educated edni.alors. \V,' demand prolissionallv trained teachers men 
and wmneu ol trrepmavbable eliaraeier and well test, si abililiea. We demand ' from 
our leoislature laws raisinp the standard of tin- profe.ssion and e.xallim; the oUice of the 

teai lu-r. As Ihedoelorof medicine ortln^iraelilioner at law isouly admitted within the 

, paliM.I Ins cailme ii.|Vou the production of his i)arebin,ml or eertilieales, so the api>lieant 
for #ie posiliou ol iu,strneior in onr l>rimary and other sidiools shoubi be required hv ' 
law to (imi Iirmluee his diploma, bis authority to tea, h, from the normal scIkhiIs 
W e ca l no uueducaled ipiaek or charlatan to perforin .snrKery up,, n, the bodii-s of 
onr r bildreu b'sl ilu'y may be didormcd, eripi,led, and mainuHi pl7-aicallv all their 
bv,-s. I et. us take ,.,,ual car,' I bat we entrust the devi'lopment of the ni.'nlal fanil- 
tu's to skilli',1 luslrm iors of maynanimons eharaeter that the mentalities of onr «lnl- 
rireu miy- not be mulilal,'d, <li-form,'il. ,md crippled In halt ami limp thromdi all the 
•vnlnru's oi ilu'tr u.'v,>r-en<lini; liv.'S. The deformerl body will die and be forever 
pnl out ol smhi under the proifnd, htll a min^l made monstrous by ba,l t, -a, 'hint; dh^ 
not, but stalks |.>r,'v,'r amoni: the aoee, an immortal moc kery of ih,- dirine imapo. '''' 

It IS reeotrniwl (lint (lie adoption of siigofest ions herein outlined 
wonltl III some States result in a. shortage of applieimta possessing 
tpialifieatioiis speeifiofi. To overc_oine this a slow evolution rather 
titan a revohitioii is rerominemlofl. While, stniidartis ami salaries 
hotli slimild Ire raised iinniediately, the full i»rofessional idea ofeortifi- 
eation may l,e approaelied gradually. The following ar<« reeoiunieV 
diitioiis niaile hy the Bureau ofjiilduciitioii in various State surveys. 
While iiiade for speeitic eases (liey liavo general apirlieatioii: 

1. The |,ower to grant certificates to teachers shoiiltl he. vested 
in the Slate tlepartment of ddneatioii. ' '' 

l lie State should estahiisli Iry law rensoiiahio minimum salaries, 
d. The issimnoe of eer.tilicates on e.xnmimition slioiild Ire diseoii- 
tiiuied as soon as the ■teacher-training institutions are et|uipped to 
supply the teachers re(|uircd. Courses in tliese institutions should 
he more highly specialized;* Ccrtifieates granted on tlie Imsis of tlio 
training given should indicate this speeializatiou. , 

4. Cel tifieatCjS should be fiused on tile horizontal plan;' salaries 

should bo scaled, to the.grade Of certificate held. . 

: 5. The legislature should ■estahiisli a Axed.date.froin. ono to fiyovl 

pf '.the iawj'fafter. vidiich graduation front 
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'■-mtin,,.. ,u ,e„,h or ,h„t oapal.lo onos prepare for fencliiug, 
mil,-,,] an,! sloping changes are fortheoming in fho salarV 
M .no. ihe cyst, of living has iiicreasi'd since lOl.l as follows: 

; 

< lr.ihin- , 

Jtrn-y ***'’ i)t>r A'luJt 

Kiirl ^ P'H ptT Tent 

limisi' fitrnisliini: ^ ' ' ' P*'*’ 

7o pi=r rnit, 

oacliers salaric'shave not inciea.secl in a proportionate ratio. Rc- 
-vnt (lata collected In the Bureau of Edtleation indicate thataTiheral 
o.tnnnte for I he country at large is 12 per cent. The inadequ'acv of 
'■""•P'.nsat ion at the jiresent time is indicatcal hy euinf.arisons of teach- 
ers salaries with those pahl in tlie indnstric-s. (See Tahlesd. d, and 5 ) 
l.ogislatn e plans which proA ide for different grades of cTrtilieates 
should rec.iginze the n^-essity of .scaling the salarie.^ according (o 
(no pliuMng a prenfium on 

in now folIowcMi in Indiana. 

t" o l.igher inininmni tha.rnow e.xists in the genend salary seule.' 

I .MU..; a.-*,/„r,>.( in ,/» industries (Jnkvn from the Cleiehiul eduention surj^ 

tnad^u^ /.9/oi 


in s^x'cial preparation. Such a plan 
Tins,- of course, should he in addition 
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Jilmnlicrs 

lirickltiyors 

'‘Itfttorers 

. I'.tiniors 

'iirponior.';..... 

Molfipr.s ' 

^larhinisis 

Tfacliers ...... 


$1,219 

1 fl,320 

1,192 

i 1 . 244 

1.132 

(.201 1 

1,003 

9.S7 

.1 W2 

1,026 
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$1 , .nu 

1.390 
I/J09 
1 , 0«1 
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Trailr P ^"^nlarirs paid in (he vonf pnrds . ' 

" * ' 

HaAio elertririan.‘< 

-MiisVis. .‘ttono ami hrich .... 

(‘ar[*nlcrs ^ 

\\0l(lVrs 

Plaf»tt\prs and pi umliors • . 

IdoftririaiiH 

^^'anvas \vork0r9 

Morhani('#» 

I pholstorcrsv * 

'( ’hail ff ours ... r 

(lardonorp. . . . ■ * ■ 

- ' .1,297.92 

( 'ommOn laborere ^ / 1, 297. 99 

Sowprs j * * * i 1^^- 16 

Charwomen... . „ ; lil48. 

' 87 *rC 0 

Teaobers’ . V . . . ^ . 

• * 630:64 


A iimial salary. 

. $2, 390.19 

- 2,321.1\S 
2, HO. 50 

. . 2.059.20 
. . 2*040.72 
. . I,99(i. 80 

1,990.80 
. . 1,890.90 

. 1,722.24 

- 1, 097. 28 
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Aver.^e ntotithly .salaiy of 

1 

Averaite 

teachers. 

lenjtth of 

>a 

school 


y^ar. In 

Men. AVonien. All. 

months. 


.(■''nMnf'nf nl rn;io(i 


North M'nntlr Iirvi'i"n . . . 
Nortli t't’ntnil Pivisimi . . . . 
South Vfiiintin Divisinn . . . 
' South Oniral Pincicti. . . 
Wpst^rn nivision 


North Atlantic Divivi n: 

Maiiip 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mas<;achusetts 

RhfMie Island 

ronnectimt 

New >*orfc 

New Iprsey 

I’emi'iylvhnia 

North Ontral nivisinn: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mif-hicnn 

\Vi« Mnsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missliuri 

North Dakota (1915). 

. Snnih Dakota.. •- 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic Division: 

Ih'Iawaro 

Marvl.and 

Ihsi rtri.of C-oImnbia .• 

Virginia 

tVo-'f Vir^nia 

Norf^j Corolina 

. Smith CaroUna 

(jeorgia 

Florida 

Southcentral Division; 

Kentucky 

Ti'nntvssoc 

AiTt)ama-. 

Misdssippi ((913).... 

Kmddrtna 

Texas 

ArVansas (1915i 

- nktnhoma 

Western IM vision: 

; . .M»tiiana 

\V><imin|t ^s... 

• Counulo .'. 

Nf-v Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WasUington. 

Orwron. .? 

CaUfornla......! 


prr. oo 

SI..S2 
f*7. '.to 1 
T't. V) j 
117. i:i 1 


t $00. 

75. (X) : 
Ct.97 
tr,. to 


M. y> I 19. 

II ft. 39*1 .SI.U5 

90.:i9l D.34 


U2. fXi I 

•I27.a3 I 


fix. on 
fit. 16 


KV'. 


;V1. W 


IK. t.') I 

90. 69 
7.5. ft.5 
75.00 I 


57. 69 
.57. to 
67. 12 
57.20 


.Average 
anuii^l 
salary 
ofall 
teachers. ’ 


73. 21 
.S3. 39 


* .57. Ofi 


50. 9t 
t)6. 76 


•>t3. 37 


70. .54 
6.5. 23 
69.96 


t9.99 
39. 25 
51.50 


Rt. :i7 
07.28 


57. 7.5 
7S. R7 


.Ou^t]KDK. pOiSMSSlOtlS : 

Alasicn 

Hawaii...... 

Panama Oaoal Zone . . 
- Phtllp^nelstands.... 
Porto Rloo 


75.90 

OS.d.R 
8.5.91 
K.5.93 
79.24 
1 19. 33 
109.90 
l.Ti. 41 
II 2. .38 


59.34 

'76.98 
61.91 ■ 
a5. 6.5 
74.47 

•90.6.5 
SO. 69 
87.55 
79.31 


95.89 
.69. 6! 


M.43 


94. S4 
IQ!. 87 




4 


! 

$70. 21 

6. 02 

1 $.563. OX 

SO. 1 .5 

9.09 

t 72S .V, 

f>S. 14 

S. 36 

.569. 65 , 

.50. fi.5 

6. 76 

3( 2. :tn 

61. IS 

6. 76 

413. *ix 

9.5.05 

.‘T39 

797. 17 

.53. 3R 

S.06 

430 2t 

.56. 74 

S. .58 

4Sfi. -xt 

tS. 31 

8. 75 

. 422.72 

S.S, 03 

* 9.09 

SUO. H 

71. 27 

Q 72 

721.91 

fiS. 1 6 

9^16 

62 1.. 3:. 

101. 70 

9. .51 

967. ?) 

95. 3 1 

•9. 15 

872. .3 1 

54.42 

8.64 

470. IX 

fi0.31 

s.p 

.5'2S. X> 

74. RK 

7. 75 

.5X0. :t2 

91.. 57 

8.20 

7.5(). S5 

'70. 40 

• 8.60 

60.5. 17 

62.72 

S. 69 

■ .54.5.0) 

62. 16 

8. 39 

.521.. 52 

60. 90 

8. .50 

.517. 65 

69. 19 

8.09 

.5.59. 71 

60.12 

8.63 

.574. 76 

.51.03 

8. .50 

433. 71 

.53, 60 

8. IS 

43S. 1.5 

69.91 

8.19 

—2. ijO 

'144.79 

8. .51 

*3.5.8. :ti 

63.04 

.8.90 

.V>1. 06 

112.34 

8.90 

999.81 

4S. .50 

7.a5 

34 1 , 90 

51.69 

*6. 75 

34 S. 91 

42. .57 

6.21 

261. ;w 

54. 14 

5. 43 

^293. 9^r 

44.49 

6. SI 

:ioi..3i 

55. 86 

• 6.50 

303. O.i 

.52.33 

7.20 

376. 75 

.53. 72 

6. 19 

.332. .52 

50.96 

6.7.5 

31 1. 00 

37.99 

6.1.5 

23:1. fit 

63. 10 

6.7.5 i 

42.5. 9.5 

H4. 82 

6.75 ! 

! 572. .52 

49. 62 

6.7.5 

3.34.91 

(H.27 

7.60 

488. 4.5 

79.46 

8.84 

702. 43 

65. 11 

7.6.5 

500, 39 

7.5. 79 

8.35 

632. K.5 

76.58 

7.13 

646. 03 

96. 30 

R-OQ 

770. t.) 

’ fW.9.5 

Wm 

P 724.92 

91.32 

8.30 

• 782.86 

, 85.85 

♦7,75 

’ 742, 81 

99.26 

8.73 

866. .54 

86 15 

7.56 

650.41 

113. 40 

8.80 

998. 4.1 

j -- 


95.03 
83.94 
*i3.ae 
^ 53 .71 


8.20 

8.60 


8. IQ 


3 4.25 
7.87 




* Statbitics ot 

^ irEktUnaUd for Bt|Ui not roportlDg 'a&Urlea of men and woman Mparataly. 
r .ifixdusfTi’olIffUmlnftoo- . : ‘ . 
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JEACHERS' SALARIES, TENURE, A«TD MTIREMENT PENSIONS. 56 

* SCHOOL tenure. ; 

It is. also important that soiiie recognition bo given to tenure of 
oHicp. This is especially - necessary outside of cities. Schools 
taught by itinerant teachers must of necessity io inefficient. A 
salary bonus provided .by State funds -for tenure in the same school 
or distrief would add stahUity and dignity to teaching m rural 
communitiw. Indiana, Wisconsin, and Maryland have made a 
beginning in this direction by offering a bonus to those remaining. 
• piore than one year in the same school. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT TENSIONS. > . 

Teachen; pension Systems arc part of a recent movement for 
sociid insurance. Pensions of some kind have been in e.xistcnce 
since the l^oman Era. They .were granted first as rewards for 
conspicuous bravery, or for militaiy or. naval service, for distin- 
guished contributions in tlie field of literature, art, or science. As 
. the administrative departments of government developed, they also 
introduced pensions, and the practice spread to industry and com- 
• mercf. Society has come to demand that an employee who has 
given the services of a lifetime to an employer be provided for in his 
old age. Social justice demands that this pfotection be more.definite 
and. di^ified than that of common charity, Tlie justification of 
pensions rests not only on their service in cases of. distress, but also 
on the extent to which they may improve the conditions of service, 
increase the efficiency of workers, and promote social welfare gen- 
erally. Any service hecomes impaired ns a residt of tbe w^ti; and 
demoralization caused by the retention of employees wl» are 
' iitefficient. because of old age or disability. "Pheir retention dis- 
courages younger and.nblec persons, and clogs the avenues of pro- 
motion. 0 . ‘ , 


A Bfudy of (i7 i>(.>u?ion plana for tearlu>r« in the United States, representing 26 * 
States au.lyn coiinlies and cities, shows that the movement for such pensions is 
recent, but wifle spread and still extending. .Generally the sy.steuu aro admiuistertHl 
by special boards, of which the teachers constitute a majority. Provision is, as a 
rule, made for retirement on the basis of service and disability, but usually only for 
teachers enteringjhc sitrrice after the establishment of the system. Funds are in 
most cases pro\ide<l by teachers.’ contributions, and by public appropriation in ■ 
approximately equal. amounts, but the funds arranged for are freqfiently insuffldent 
to pay the pensions that h.avo l>een promiised.- 
The firrt system of teacher i>en.siona to Ihj established in the United States fa that 
of Chicago, which was inaugurated in 1893. Jlelore 1900 seven other systema had* 
been founded. Before 1910 there were 2!j, morc. More than one-half of all syatems 
(30)., however, have come Into cxisteqeo since the begi'iinitife of 1910. There are now 
Stote-wide pens ion systems for teachere in 21 State*, permit^ve eysletns in 4 


tuiu.finpnu; mip tawen irom report of It 
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otbere, and tho local syjstom in 0 more. Thus 3-4 StaU*#* arc rcj^rosento<l in the 
movement. 

The existing ]M*n.'?it>n systems arc ponietiines administered by the superintendent, 
or commwKJiKT of educati()n. wmetiines by the board of education, but in nearly 
four-tiftbs of the systems there is a special |>eusion l>oard or commission or committee. 



These boards have from 3 to 11 metnbera. Two-thirds of them havh 5 or 7. Forty- 
nine out of 51 boards reporting include representalives of the tcuchcis^ who' are 
gcneralfy elected by the teachers (hemselvo^. . 

In nin^tentlu of the systems membership is compulsory for new teachers^ In 
ftll the syst ^9 j^ipt^hentis on the l>asifl of frofn 4(1 yOftfs of service^ moebfr|r 
V ^ ^ueittly Aljoiei^^haltpf jhe for re^^|^e5 


teachers' salaries, tenure, and retirement pensions. 57 

on the ba^ of age, at from 50 to 75 years— most frequently 60 years for both men anH 
rpro^rfion^ the^1n''^“^ the systems have provisions for disability— usually 

Tethers contribute to the fund in about sixteenths of the sj stems, mrot frequently 
2 per cent of their salaries. 1 n about six-sevenths of the sykems pub^ funt^ 
are supplied also from individual sources, school or special t^ deduerinns t ^ 

0 Iha of the t^hers in as many systems as would be expected Where it is so 
elated it most frequently equals the contrilnilion of the tea^rs 

one h.'lTt ™ntril>utioasin case of resignation is provided for in about 

onc^half of the systems, the refund being most frequently one-ha^f-of the con^S 
vnthout interest Return in case of dismissal i.s provided in about o^-h^Hhe 
terns, this refund nearly always being all of the contribution without inS r!Z 
lu case of death is provided in about one-third of the systems.- 
J nc iiujxnci^l t'xjK^rieurc of those pv.'iipms i*?as vnt tiHof 'rkrt 

Avtn t ■ ^oprc«entat.ve total contribution on the part of the teach^^ 

^10 a frequent re<iuirement being a sum equal to the first years annuity. The 
prevailing tendency is toward the establishment of State rather than local ovot 

.he i, ,^7o“SS:; 

'n. wl 'he/liderent syste'ms are varied. ^They show uniformity 

on V as State wicle or permissive, and contpbutory or noncontributory. uS- 
nately. many of the existing sjstems have been organised without serio^ attemroto 
msure security for the future by the employment of any sound and scienUfic 
The result has been insolvency at the i>eriod when help is mOet needed by those whe^ 
have dei^nded upon the .system. In order tlvit funds may ba provided and ad 
mimstqrc^ in the most economical way. with juMiee the bengficiarioe and fairness 
to the public, and m order to promote the oflieiency of the educational system careM 
study should be ^en to the fundamental prin<i|,lcs involved in succLful pension 

cx^wrts*’ authoritatively by aJiuariri 

Cei^u rccommenda^s conwming the necessary provisions of pension Systems 
are pven below. They arc summanxed from a report of the commiUee on salaries 
pensions, and tenure of the National Education A.ssociation. They are embS 

« rior- iCo^thr^^^^^^^ -dt 

THE RETIREM^T BOARD. 

The pensioo system is administered by a board.. .\ small one is most effective to 
eectro centralized responsibility and administrative efficiency. The State and 
t^hore are both represented; the former by the executive officets who have chanre 
of funds and insurance, the latter by elected repreeentotives with terms of at W 
throe yeara. *' 

Tenure of service should overlap, to pve continuity of policy and knowledge of 

det^onlhe.partcifainajontyofmembei*. The funcUons eft the board are to ^e * 

by-laws and regi^tions to carry out the provisipns of the act and (b supervise 'subiect 
to ex^ advure, the maintenance of the funds, The services of a consulting actuw 
^ rettined jn large systems, or an actuarial invesUgation every three veatis 
provided lor in email ones. . * *. / ’ 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership nhould i>o eompulsory for all uew toa<'hers. optional for thoeo already 
in the eerxioo within a stated i>eriwl of time, probably one year. Tlii.s ia neeeoaary 
in onler that the fundameiiUil benefits on which the neccHsity for a pension is based 
may he aeromplished. It is no hardship to any. bet'ause thoee entering the service 
do so kno\\'ing the eonditioius of apiH>iutment. 

RETIREMENT PLAN- 

Uetiremeijt of teachers should be provifie<I for on the combined basis of age and 
ser\ ice. \\Tien proxdded on the basis (>f s(*rvice alone, there is danger of in.sUibility 
because of ovcrexpensivenes^. The i>rinciple isalsoopposed to the interests of society, 
since teachers may retire ut the time of their greatest efliciency. Uetirement on the. 
basis of age alone is iiu-qu^tablo. siiu’e the employer’s contributions to the fund are 
made in ifecognition <d service roiuleren. Retirement ages reVommended are TiO or 
65 for volmitar\'. and 70 for comj)ulsory retirement. The amount of service should 
be from 20 to years. 

•ketikement allowance. 

The amount of the retirement allowance for future teachers and tliose below the ' 
age of.4o who are in service at the t.inu* of the introduction <d the )K?nsion plan will be 
determined by the r mount contributed annually by and on behalf of suc’h teachers ; 
by the rate of lii.orest earne<l or guaranteed; and by the rates of mortality. Tin? 
retirement allowance will be the annual sum that can be purehase<l by the accumula- 
tions standing to a tea<her*s cnxlit at the time of retirement. These sums can ho 
predicted with scientific accuracy by the actuaries, so that teachers may know how 
much to expect from given contributions. Complications arising from systems which 
base the retirement albtvy^ice on the salary receiv^ni at the lime of retirement, or 
on the average salar>' for a few year's )>re( reding retirement, or by the payment of a 
flat rate, or bv calculating on the ba.sis of sorvite, should bo avoided. To enable 
teache/8 to make such arraiigements as suit their circumstances, the plan gives the 
op]>ortunity of increasing their enntrihutione a.s their salaries increase. They have 
the selection of one of three o))tions at the time of their retirement: (1) Annuity cov- 
ering the life of the annuitant; (2) annuity, guaranteeing also tlie return of contribu- 
tions remaining after death ; (:1) annuity for life, h'llow'od by life pension for the widow. 

Disahilitif (tllottance. ~T\w beneficiary may also retire on a basisof <lisability, afb*r 
a certain minimum number of years of servit'e, the annuity being based on the sums 
accumulated with the addition of annual payments from the State, sufficient loTnak<‘ 
the total annual i)eusion one-half the average annnal salary during active service. 


» (O.NTRlBirriONS. 

The pension fund is made up by thl^contributionof-oqual amounts from the teachers 
and the State, on the reserve plan* The teacher pays a stated amount, say 5 ))er 
cent of her salary; the i^tate contributes the same, and both sums are placerl at inler- 
i wt and to the croflit of the partif’ular teacher’s fund. At retirement, the rfmoiuit 
of the annuity is equal to about one-half the averago. annual salary qf tl\p annui- 
tant, and the percentage of salary. co!lecte<! must bo large enough* to insure thisasa 
minimum. For teachers who have been in a(jtive ser\'ice for Sfjmo years before the 
i»it rod notion of the pension plan, a <Iifferent airangemont is nec^eary. They should 
. contribute annually the same percentage of their s&lariee as other ttjachers in service'; 

the State should pay annually on their account in addition to ordinary ddf^lica- 
. tioh of the teachers’ contributions, such sums as, with the othej accumulations, will 
^ ' provide an annuity on the same basis as that provided for the gither teachers, nairely, 
* about 6&e*half the average annual salary^ The additional furnished *by the 
%■ ^State fqi^ this ipuipoee decreases-, and ultimately diaapi^ar entirely. 

^ <1* Iv i 1 ? 
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ACCUMULATIONS. / * 

• fh^f “ the principle observed in savings and insurance systems, 

roniribulions of both teachers and the State be kept in individual accounts, 
credittKl to ea< h teacher up to the time of retirement. It is advisable for the State 
to guarantee interest at 4 per cent; any sums earned above this may be placed in a 
^ reserve fund and employer! to reduce appropriations in any one year 

«c/urno/contri6utions.-A8< ientifically planned system ndll return not only the 
eacher s contributions, but after a definite i>eriod of service jirobably that necessary 
to qualify for.i>ermanent appointment, tho.se placed to his credit by the State. Th'e 
total return may lie the amount to his credit yith intet^t at 3} instead of 4 per cent- 
the difference in the rate for withdrawal and the rate for retirement being coMidered’ . 
as srime return lor' the protection offerer!. It may .bo used to pav for the cost of 
admiuLKtration. i ux 

S;/.stems should be inaugurated Muth thf adiice and help of actuaries 
and their soundness imintnined by periodical investigations Some 
proi^-nonskouM be made for changes in existing rules from time to time 
as desirable, to provide for future conti§!gevcies. Changes in existing 
contracts can be made only with the consekaf those concerned. 

XI.— SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 

T^p. I nitpd StatP-s Commissioner of Education plaoos the fol- 
lowing estimate upon tho importanco of school textbooks: 

In the elementary and secondary schools of the I niteri States textbooks plav'a 
more important part than in similar schools of most other countries. In almost all 
subjects teachers and pupils rlopend on textbooks both for facts and for older of pre- 
rentation. Few teachers correct errors in statemonts of facts; fewer still attempt to 
improve or are able to tmin-ove faulty arrangement of material or illogical or un^a- 
gogtcal doveloptrfent of-subjects treated, bessons are a.-«igned, learned, and rented 
in the order given m the books. The adoption of textbooks for tise in anv school 
or system of sch.^.ls, therefore, determines in large degree the courses of stn'dv. Of 
the Um-e fac tors w every sthoob-binlding anci cqui|)mont, teachets, and textbiioks— 

It can hardly be said that textbooks constitute tho factor of least importance Pre- 
quently Uio textbe^k is the teac^hof. while tho man or woman c alled the teaulier is 
only a kmd of ^kmaster or j.oliceman driving the children through the pages of 
the textb(»k, Th^ eeii^ially is true of a lalge number of ono-room countrv I^hools 
in which the teachsrs -‘hepr the lessons”. of from 25 to 35 classes a dav, giidm. from 
6 to 10 or 16 minutes tb pach lesson. It is therefore a matter of great imi^nco 
that the bestT^ible textbooks o.i all subjocta of sc hool studv he put into the hands 
^ of teachers and children, and tlie methods by which tliis is a’ttem,.tc>d in the several 
States, cities, and individual schools must have interest for ail school ollicers. 

Tho Nation has no uniform system for tho publication and ad^- 
_ tion of school textbooks. • v- ' 

TVo States, California and Kansas, print -them own toxtboolra. 
IVonty-fivo States have State-wide, uniform system of adoption- 
five have county adoption; the rest, resort to local adoptions by the 
districts, towns, or townships. * 

Eleven of tho. ^ States iiavinfir St&te-widA A/)nnfinnQ 
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remaining 14 have special toxtbooJv commissions apj)ointrd by the 
governor. ' 

The tendency to give the State board of ec^ucation poAVor to s(di*ct 
textbooks seems to bo gaining in favor. 

The boards or ronimifsgions in 1*1 Slates require all t omj>etiDg book companies to . 
submit samples of textbo<>k8 to the State suiHjrintendent of pui)li(r instruction with 
cost of each ami to give suitable bonds for the fulfillnieiit pf any <‘ontraf‘t awarded 
them. They must coiuj)ly with all rules governing the distribatitfn and. sale of 
books^ either from si>ecialiy selected depositories or direct from the hrtate superin- 
tendent's oflice, or from Ihe.ollico of the publishers ujam unlers apt>rove<I by the 
State department of ]>ublic instrucUon. 

ICxchange of old Inutks is often jwovided a tixod sum. Some States allow dealoi-s 
the privilege (if selling the a<iopte<i IxM^ks at a ]>rice md t>ver 10 or J.‘> jier l ent ab<A*! 
the actual < ost of jtroduction. 

..QUESTION OF STATE LNIFOUMITY Of TEXTBOOKS. 

State uniformity has proved clu'apcr than scpanito adoptions Ity 
the several districts. Stati' contracts frocpu'iitiy j>rovido that adopted 
textbooks slmli not be sold (dsewhero at (u* j)riee. 

Textbook puhlisluTS can gpiuu*ally afTord to make lower prici's 
when they have the contract for an tuitiro vSlat<\ Local d('aT<*rs, 
because of high freight rates, etc., fnupiently <;luJrgo higher prices 

than they would under a fixed contract j>rice. 

✓ ' 

Table (i. — grroup^d according 'to thc'vonijmsifion of the State bvar^ o/^cduratinn 
, arid State tuihooh exan missions. * 


State board of education composed of - 


Stale ti*\HK)ok rommis'-ion con';i>t.! of - 


Nonpoliiicfll fl'p- 
polntmeots and 
e\.ofncio educa- 
tion officers. 

rotitioal officers j 
herving ex-otlicio. 

Stale bo-ard of cdu* 
cut ion. 

' 1 

State board of e<lu- 
auion and addi* 
tional appointed 
memljers. 

Speciully a)UH)iiti- 
ed f>o:ird. 

A rlxona. 
CalMomia. 

V ■ ' 

.\rknnsas. 

Ariroua. 

Cittifurnia. 


A labamif.* 
.Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Georgia. 

Idiflto. 

Indiana. 

Kaivta.**. 

riorida. 

I^ln^re. 
tieor^a. 
Idaho, . . 
Indiana. 


Florida. • 
Kan.sa.<;. 

l.oubiana. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Kentucky. 

Montana. 
New Me.xico, 
Nevada. 

Mississippi. 

New Me.vico. 

Nevada. 

Mississippi, 

Mdhtarut. 

Oklahoma. 

North Carolina. 

^Oklahoma. 

Ndrth Carolina. 


SouUi Carolina. 

Oregon. 

South Carolina. 


Oregon. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

Virginia. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

' 1 

Tenne.ssee. 

Te.xas. 

Utah. 

West Virginia. 


1 

We.st \‘iiginiu. 


>^nurMU of Education, BuUetlO, No. 3 tf. 
* No State board of educntioii. 
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Investigations upon tlie part of tlie Bureau of Education iuive 
shown that many educators advocate county or township adoptions 



ns a happy iiiodium between State uniformity and local district 
adoption. (See Bureau of Education, Bulletin., HU 5, No. :t0.) 


HISTORY OF FREE TEXTBOOKS. 


As curly as ISIS Philadelphia provided free to.xlbooks for the 
cluldren attending its public schdols. Massachusetts, iii i$S4, 

pi^d wifi fet3^te-wido ri^dntory fm ^>ee te.#» 

, Vft m in 17 

^ 
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of these are niaiulatory in |niblie speondnry schools ns well. In 20 
other States local school districts in the city, township, or county 
may supply free books. . In prncticnll}'’ all of the States books are 
furnished free to indigent children. 
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It is generally agreed that the logical plan for giving every boy and 
girl in the United Slates an equal opportunity is for the State to 
furnish the textbooks free of cliargo. It is generally recognized 
that" where compulsory educational laws are eitaptod and ^enforced, 
ftfee textbooks should be provided for the children who are brought 
i^Uc^l im<|ct the p^yisiops bf this idw. 

v vt' '• ' * ~ ‘ ■> >tv.' 
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I.' Oder the Ronoral Bystem nf education in the United .Sutes the three nrincinal 
artors are tlie echool plant, the teacher, and the tcxtlwok.' The tcxtixidc ia un 
donluedly emphaaized inurh more than it should bo. but it will hold its position of 
importance at h-ast as long as the presimt large proportion of untrained timbers are 
■mp h.y.Hi .n the I.nhl.e sch,.,l systems. The un.raintd and the partially trlt^d 
teachers must ' lean ' on the textbook; they must rel.Aipou it both for subj« t matter 
Hi or n.ethtKl of teac niig. It u unporlmU, therefore, that ,,ood boots, selJted h„ „,m- 
luicnt author, t;t, be ,n the hands of all chUdren. rich and poor alike. In vo,*>Jhcr u'a„ can 
tlnsTK/iurcmcrif he md f'lccpt thwiKjh frn hooks. ^ 

The ado,,tiou of fr«. texthtmks doe« not add greatly to the c,«t of the ,,uMie soli, s, I 
\Ai in, hciH’o the i-atv uf taxation is nut materially increaswi. 

t tbe Bureau of Education the total annual sale of 

t vxU noks for each child enrolled m the public schools is approximately 7S.3 cents. 

woiil I'i'l ' perhaps 10 or 15 cents more than this amount which 

> tuM incImK* comiiussions, Ittcal dealor>>’ prolit, etc, ^ 

Tlie cost of te.xtbis.ks will amount tp aMritle more than i; per cent of the t.nal c’.W 
ot maiutoniince. su))pnrt, and ctjuipinent. 

There are many children too jHior to pay for bt^rks and yet too proud to ask cha^it^■ 
£lm“t‘ 1' '“ >« »•> important item that school authorithsi 

Iw aXIige^^'"^' ' 

Tint prinripiil nr^iiinonts advnilccd in fnvor of free to.xtbooks are;* 

1. Poor children Hhi«e parents arc uuahle to purchase hooks, or are unable to do so 

■" “ ‘he richer 

d bnilormity of textbooks in each s«hool administrative district is secured 
divide 'vhenever changes are 

4, AcMitional textoooks arKUnppIementarv hookt$ inav ku mippHM 


Tiu* prinripnl nr^uinonts advanrod 


favor of tlio pu[>iLs j>ur(‘hasing tiioir own lio( 


a^^ainst fn>o textbooks and in 


>ks an* 


1. Parents and pnpils are rtlado .to reali/.e that they cun not hecome „hollv 
^pendent on the .stale, but must continue lo-assumo some „f the rosponsihilitics of 

CO U('m 1 t)ji , 

avail!!'! ‘y"' ""hool taxes would lHViecc.<«.ry or the amount 

a\uiIal)lo for ealanw* and other expenses wouM i>c docrease<l. 

.t. (’hildren should not he reriuirwl to use books soiled hy other children, as they 

are ohjeclional.le to the majorify of children and parents both for esthei ie itud sanilim' 
reasons. “ 

4. Hy purchiLsint? V’xttyoctks home lih^a^i^s mav he huilt up. 

5. Ihmks fprhished free are not earcxl for as are those, owned'by the pupils, Un llio ' 
other hand, |.eeause the free toxtljooks are public property intrusletl to the pupil, 
to 1>C paid for 11 damaged or l.ist. and frequently insi>(vote<I hy the teachers, it ia claimed 
tha they are as we I or hell er cared for. The caro the l>ooks receive depends entirely . 

• Ufxin the \say id which the systeni is managed. 

The consensus of opinion among teachers, superintendents and school authorities 
.whercver.free Isioks have been tiimished to children is strongly in favor of the system , 
The rep orts are pracfirally unanimous that the plap is stiecessfnl. An inquio' was*" 


I .pur^ati of Education, Bulletin; ^ 
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made a few years ago aniotii; cities in tliV UniUMl Stales luiiiisliiiu; tn*e |e\ih(K»ks. 
Tliis iiMiuiry for information as to wliother tfio plan Avas gtMierally saiisf:n'tnr> ; 

74 cities reported yes. 6, partially, and no cities reported no. 


ADVISABILITY OF STATE-WIDE ADOPTIONS AND USE OF LIBERAL SUP- 
PLEMENTARY LISTS. • 

Tlio nr<^umoiits ^ivoii nhove for and tlio advisahilily of 

free text hooks and Statt^ uniformity all ht*nr directly upon the 
tion of. State-wide ndo])tions. One of the iitain objections ur;;ed 
aj^ainst State-wi<i<‘ ado])tions i.s that the State must ado])t a certain 
hook for a definite ])<*riod, three^ four, to oif^ht ytuirs, and that that 
hook must nunain the ]>ermaiient textbook for that ])eriod. This is. 
somtdimos modified by a provision for revision of tlie t(*xthook during 
this time or for tlio adoption of a revistal (*dition durin*^ the tcuin of 
tlie contract. Another objection, and ])ossihly the irn^t st'cions oiny 
is that the hooks a(lo]>ted in a State of di^ersilied iiit (‘rests are nnt, 
nda])tahlc to t lu* difriMent seetioiLs of tlu* State, 'rihs objection may 
he met by tlie iwe of a lil>ernl sii]>plcmentarvjist which allo,\vs the 
local authorities to (diooso the liooks best ada])t(*d to tiunr locality. 

Over oiio-luilf of the State's that nowJiave naiform textbooks in 
tlu* public schools ])ro\;ide a liht*ral* sn])])l(‘im‘ntnry list. 


QUESTION OF ADVIS/UMLITY OF PUBLIC.VnON OF TEXTBOOKS BY THE 

STATE. 

Re])orts from the fwo States, California and Kansas, tln^t ha\'c 
adopted the plan of pnlilication of textbooks liy the State are as 
follows:' 

In e’nlifornia thq Ingislaiion ]tevinitting the publication- by the .Slate of tcKtbooka 
was pa.‘<'^)‘d in lSS:i. and it cnniinm'fljiractically wit bon t rbangn for 20 years. It is 
rhar:e*teriz(*(i by thoautlmr oi’ tin* liistory of llio State priminp: of (e\tbo<.)ks in e'ali* 
f(>rnia ua "a time of mn torn inn. strife and ubiipc, very di.'^iiuietin^o those who an* 
n*.siymsible lor the ont.erprisr*.” The dost? of Ibis porirtd found I be State* pnbli.diim: 
14 lextbrK)k.*). and during tins pori^Kl four million books wore nuuh* and 8oJd to di** 
peoph* for a million and :i halt rkdlars. It was then determinod that although the brnik.-^ 
imist he, mam i far tu rod at the State printing otlico, copyrights or plato.'» could he loasod 
or purchased from outside* Honrees. 

The cost f(»r the lirsl two and one-half yearR, including the original slocking up of the 
pclnnds. was roughly hivlf ii million (hdlnrp; There are abuiii 400, 0(K) e'hildren in the 
Be'hoola. HO the total' cost per child per ye*ar is approximaA*!)* hO'cents. This includes 
the e*xpense* of distribution, hut. does not iuchulo hucU additional or- supplementary 
l)ooke as an* purchaser! hV the local schor^is.’ The law forbids r(*<juiring pupils to buy 
any iKxtks whatever. ‘ i v 

Iloiyever. there an* two sid(*s to the matter. As a mat ter of cold fact, the botrks in tiio 
past cost quite as tmich midrT local authorship as they have since. It is possible (Jiat 
we could do it bettor now, however. 1'he local auihors have to l>e pdd in one way 
or another; and the editorial work, the mt*chaiiical wtfrk of preparing the iKwkfl or 
publication. ad<I to th^ cosC The royally represents tlje aiitlwr's compen^tion.^the 
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OMM-nso of proparing the platej^ U.c cost of exploiting the h.'tok into a well known -,nd 

.«.i 

Iii Kniis,,» Iha SI„lo s,ipori„i„i,lom wiU 

< xp]am tl.o ron.lifion^^or wliiol, the law oporafes in llmt State. 

go,., „,.„y front p Jo. fnrni J"| J iXS^ n,'. alTv ^0^, 'I’' 

prn-o n,„l a s.m.lar privil.-g.- ;u. to ,l„, con, position a, ■,t,o'..„.| „f ,|.roo v.Js t , 

IT!::. 'a-.dn: 

^ In a.Mltion [.n-vionaly tm.,„ion,-,l a.s having alroa,lv l,e,.„ pul',lUh«l .ho 

oonurnHsion i.s planning to pnl,li.l«a,H rapullv as iv.ssjo a Lrio, J’ 

“o.. .» 

CwtngtotholiinilP,! appropriation of $10(1.000 availahlo/or pithlioatio,, nnrnoso. 

"■ cs 

Tt is tlouhtf,,! if tttnnv States will ,-o„si,ler serionsly n.g ,„,.stion 
>1 iritblisliittg tlifii- „.,v„ tcxtl.nnks,' In the Mitssa.lnisotls Leoishi- 
tnre ,.f t|,o Stale bo, ml of o.l,„.,uion was instniete.l to Jake a 
sto,l.y of te.xthook pt.blientio,, by tlte State n.t.l .-eport back in ]«)16 
on be a.lytsnbthty of i,s -a.loptio,,. ' In ,1.*, p.i^ se,s.sio„s of Je 
State leotsktlttre m five State.s bills were intro, l„eo,| pn.n.linK for 
the State prmtino „f l,„oks. l,ut inate were passe, I, ^ 

-SOMK POINTS KOR LAWS GOVERNING 

•1. I’ree textltooks giy;e o,-eat,-r opi.ortnnity to all ,.|a.as,.s ,.f pupils ■ 
os l,.ss than when pure.ha.s,,,l by the in,livi,l„Hl. an,l t,i,| the tenehors 
in in,>etm<r tlu> recimrenients of tlr<> eonrse of slJ,lv 
• 2. I tufortn State textbook laws shouhl nitfke provision for a lib-' 

' “''"■"-''.-"■i. ia<'r»tu„, Ji- 

is «‘'1*""1 textlfooks by the State 

a (loubtful expeninent under present (■on(liii,)ns. . 

4. Jhe adopt,,,,, of State textbooks l>v the State board of ed„ 

cat, 0,1 seenis to pve. ,ro„,,r„i satisfaction. ‘ * 

5. 'flic time limit of a.lojition should' not be over six venrs.nncT 
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Law nifuidaiory 
for fill State 
schools. 



Law iwrmlssh f*, appHciihlo (o schools of— 


Kntiro j Ortiiin City or I 
State. I coiititios. io\viishi|t.| 


I 'iiion 
free. 


Alatiama. 

Arir.ima 

Ark.irisii.s 

Calif’tiiiia * 

Colorado 

Coimi’cUcut 

Dt'lawaro > 

DLsiriitofColumt 

KloridiO 

. ^*oor^;M 

Idaho 

iniiiols....; 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kunsiis * 

Keniiicky 

Loll^^^;ma^ 

MalUf 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MLssUsippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 

Now Jersey 

Now MexitH} 

New York 

Nort n CaroHuu. . . 
North Dakota — 

Ohio 

Okliihoimi 

Oroi;i)i) 

rennsylviinla . . . . 
Rho<h‘ Island.. . . 
South Caroiina . . 
South Dakota. . . 

Tonm":.stH' 

Tox;i^s 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia, 


West Vlrgi 
WLsiuii.sin 


X ^ 


l' -■ X ; 

5!1 . 7 

inia r 


4 

I 

. 1 

N ' 


* 


X X 

j 



X 

X 



Cnltcd St .lie 


t iVrrnia-tive in '•“eondary schools, 

* Kxeept Wihnuutou tdty. 

* Two coimtius. 


* Supplementary readers free. 
New Urloaiw only. 


* Dlstrirts having siM’cial lux. 
Magisterial di.slncis. 
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arjj^liruhlt* I 



^ow , . 

Few Vntk 
Nor) li runWitf.i 
North Ihticuiit. 
tihio 

0(vl;ihuMi;i 

(>ro]joii 

I'eiins) i\ 
lihotin I'il.Uiil. . 
Boulli r inilinii 
Soil) h I);il.ot;i . 

Teniie^'.ir 

Texus. 1. . . 


Utah... 

Wniinijt 

Virt:itii:i 

\Vius)iin-ioti .. 
\V(\st \* nvjiiia. , 

U'iscon.'^itt 

'Vyumittn 


riiitV'I Sf.iiiw 


'IVxlhook laws prov^din^r f,,,- State adopt ions .should include the 
ioU(>\vin<^ ioaturo.s: 

.(I) AU eities liavin*! a poiuiliUion of 25,000 or ovej- should ho 
oxoinj)t front the uso of hooks adopted for the S'tato ns a whole and 
1)0 pennitteil to adopt tludr own textbooks. 

(2) There should' he a textbook •eonnuittoe of professional educa- 
tors, carefully selected V and respoiisihle to the State Iward of 
edtietition. This eonnnittee shou)«l be largo enough to include per- 


, . . ,• ue large eiiougii to include ircr- 

|,)ns having special knowledge of the contend and method of teach- 
'ftig of nU the more imjM.rtant subjects. of the elomentiiry and liidi- 
school curriculufn. It should nbf,- inelmln n..v- t fi._ 
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to enable them to ^ive all J he time necessary to the duties of their 
office. * ‘ • 

(3) Since in most of the' rural schooh? Iho textbook is foUenved 

closeh*, iJniost slayislily, the merits of the hooks and theii fitness 
for usojn the Stale should he considered -by the textbook cominittoc 
in inakinjx adoptions, and the recommendations of this comniitteo 
should be Small difTcrences, in the prices of books arc nut 

sufFicicnt to make any apj)roc.ial>le difference in the cost of the edu- 
cation of the children of the State, and should not bo considered in 
the adoption of book‘d. 

(4) All adoptions should be for a period of five years, and it sbouhl 
not be kw-ful to change more than one-third of the total list of books - 
ill any one year. 

(5) .\U adoptions shmfld be made in caecutivo session of the text- 
book comnuttce and after a year’s study and trial of all the more 
important books of tlie titles to bo adopted. 

(6) AH books in series should be so changet^ that (diildren pro- 
gressing normally through tbe sgbools may finish any subject with-' 
out change of series. ' For example, when a now scries of readern 
is iulojited, the change of First Readers should be inade one ycar^ 
the change of Second Readers the next year, and so on. 

(7) New books to be used in any ycar^ should bo adopted not less 

than four months before the time of the opening of schools so 
there may be amjde time for their manufacture and purchase and 
distribution. ^ 

(8J Tlier law should include all necessary guaranties against 
political ami linancialjnflucnce in the adoption of books. 

o • • 




